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ONE GREASE, ALL JOBS 


Esso Multi-Purpose Grease H can be used with com- 
ence in practically all grease-lubricating jobs 
of maintenance-of-way equipment. It performs 
is well as—or better than...most “special-purpose” grease 
in chassis points, wheel bearings, water pump bearings —and in 
dozens of hard-working operating parts. Esso Multi-Purpose 
Grease H assures a strong protective seal that is resistant to water, dust, 
dirt —and to high temperature and load conditions. The use of a single grease 
in place of several means big savings in inventory and handling. On-the- 


site lubrication is simpler, speedier. And there’s never the danger of incorrect 


lubrication. For complete data, call your nearest Esso office or write directly to: 


Esso Standard Oil Company, Railroad Sales Division, 15 W. 51st St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE A 


ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil RAILROAD PRODUCTS 















tue GARLOADS 
OF FLOUR’ SHIPPED 
IN AROLIDE GARS BY 
27 LEADING MILLERS 

WITHOUT A 
DAMAGE CLAIM 


If you ship dry, granular or powdered materials by ordinary methods, com- 
pare the above record with your own. Then see your nearest General 
American representative and learn why it pays to plan with General American. 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street Offices in principal cities 
Chicago 90, Illinois 































*approximately 1,872,032 tons 
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Highway Crossing Signal Control 





with no insulated 


rail 


joints 


w © 


now possible with new UNION AFO circuit 


N OW YOU CAN INSTALL highway crossing signals without 


insulated rail joints and without disturbing your present 
signaling system. 

This new UNION Audio Frequency Overlay circuit 
(AFO) can be superimposed on any existing track circuit 
—AC, DC or coded—without mutual interference. It is 
especially desirable for use with welded rail because it 
eliminates the need for cutting the rail. It can also be 


arranged to bridge insulated rail joints already in the track 
circuit. 

The UNION AFO electronic equipment features the use 
of hermetically sealed junction transistors throughout, 
eliminating all vacuum tubes, and is designed to operate 
from the standard 10 or 12-volt battery supply. Ask our 
district sales representatives, in any of the offices listed 
below, for detailed information. 


‘“roneews in Push-button Science” 
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NEW YORK e 


om A CC COK 


PITTSBURGH « 


| UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY = 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Job freeze demands spreading 


Who will decide the level of railroad employment—the unions or 
management? That seems to be the big question behind increasing 
demands of railway labor for job stabilization. Right now, the 
issue is hot on the C&@NW. 


Minot revisited: A well-planned yard pays off 


The Great Northern’s Gavin yard cost almost $6.5 million, but the 
road thinks it was worth every penny. Here’s an up-to-the-minute 
report on how advance planning lowers costs and speeds up 
operations. 


How the SP lube tests roller bearings 


Seven of the road’s TOFC flat cars, equipped with Timken bear- 
ings over three years ago, are still in service with the original 
lubrication. Lab analysis shows the grease is still in good condi- 
tion, considering the extended service and lack of any make-up 
in the interim. 


Passengers—New lures boost volume on MP 


The Missouri Pacific has never admitted, since Russell L. Dear- 
mont became its president, that passenger business is doomed. 
The road believes strongly that passenger trains have value— 
basically, of course, as a means of travel, but also as revenue 
producers and as advertising-public relations factors. 


Dual public policy rides the rails 


Railroads are considered to be business enterprises, which is often 
incompatible with the requirement that they act as instruments 
of social policy. The effect of this dual role on the chronic failure 
of railroads to earn a “normal” rate of return is explored by 
George W. Wilson, assistant professor of transportation, Indiana 
University. 


1958 Congress: Good to railroads 


The Transportation Act wasn’t the only important railroad legis- 
lative action. On the positive side, the recent session of Congress 
also saw defeats of pension liberalizer and truck-rules bills, repeal 
of the freight tax, and some income tax relief. On the negative 
side, the brake inspection act was passed and the construction 
reserve plan went down to defeat. 


Chicago terminal plan presented 
A new master plan would leave the city with two rail terminals 
instead of the present six. It calls for relocation of present South 
Side facilities into the Union Station—North Western Station 
area. 





MR. JACK KRAMER AND THE HERTZ. 


IDEA HELP YOU... 





a; 


ee ee 


SELL MORE TRAIN TRAVEL! 


He’s best known as a tennis star and 
leading promoter of professional tennis 
tours and tournaments. Naturally, he 
travels a lot. But that’s no problem to 
Jack Kramer—he’s got The Hertz Idea! 
Here’s how Mr. Kramer uses it. To 
save time, he goes the fast, comforta- 
ble way—by train. Then, to get more 
done at his destination, he has a new 
Turboglide Chevrolet Bel Air or other 
beautifully maintained Hertz car re- 
served and waiting at the station. 


om e's 


That’s The Hertz Idea. More and 
more people everywhere are trying it 
everyday. Some were sold on it by 
reading the current Hertz advertise- 
ment featuring Mr. Kramer in the na- 
tion’s top magazines. Others, by hear- 
ing the rail-auto commercials on Hertz 
Business and World News Monday 
through Saturday on CBS Radio. 

In magazines, newspapers and on 
radio, this is result-getting advertising. 
Results that mean business for both of 


us—from new passengers and from 
passengers who will use The Hertz 
Idea again and again. Passengers who 
keep the Hertz counters and “Call A 
Car’’ phones in terminals across the 
country humming. 

How can you help sell rail-auto 
travel? Simply by mentioning the Idea 
in your advertising—the passenger- 
pleasing-Idea of renting a car there! 
Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, six months 


Oe ee $4,534,487,344 

ne. See 5,241,481,677 
Operating expenses, six months 

RS ~ ee 3,725,588,356 

3 Jee oe . 4,115,976,209 
Taxes, six months 

cs ME Ore - 428,109,314 

_  , 542,360,550 
Net railway operating income, six months 

eee osee Saajlar ore 

ae ; 450,600,455 
Net income estimated six months 

ii. a ee 125,000,000 

ee Oe 345,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

ee. 88.88 

Rg. 27, VW sicess. 85.66 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Thirty-three wks., 1958 .. 18,303,551 

Thirty-three wks., 1957 .. 22,779,914 


Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended Aug. 23, 1958 51,376 

Wk. ended Aug. 24, 1957 13,565 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Aug. 23, 1958 2,265 

Wk. ended Aug. 24, 1957 2,448 
Freight cars on order 

August 1, 1998 ........ 25,994 

Aegee 1, TF 6cs cece 85,229 
Freight cars delivered 

Seven months, 1958 .... 31,658 

Seven months, 1957 .... 59,136 
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Advertising Sales Department 
Duane C. Sulisbury—vice-president, director of sales 


New York 7, N. Y., 30 Church st., WOrth 4-3060 
J. S. Vreeland—vice-president; F. T. Boker—district 
monoger; W. E. Glasby; J. C. lyddy 
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J. R. Thompson—vice-president; J. W. Crossett — 
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Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1501 Euclid ave., MAin 1-4455 
H. H. Melville—vice-president; H. M. Blunt 

Philadelphia, Po., Jericho Manor, Jenkintown, Po. 
TUrner 7-4526 
W. E. Glosby—district manager 

Pittsburgh 19, Po., Suite 203, Carlton House, 
GRont 1-8186 
C. J. Fisher—district manager 

Atlanta 9, Go., 22 Eighth st., N. E., TRinity 2-6720 
J. S. Crone 

Dallas 19, Tex., 3908 Lemmon ove., lAkeside 2322 
Joseph Sanders 

Los Angeles 17, Col., 1151 W. Sixth st. 
MAdison 6-0553 
Fred Klaner, Jr.; B. J. Erickson 

Portland 5, Ore., 1220 S. W. Morrison, CApitol 7-4993 
L. B. Conaway 

San Francisco 4, Cal., 244 California st. 
GArfield 1-7004 
lewis Vogler 

London E. C., 1 Eng., 8/9 Clerkenwell Green 
Sibley-Field Publishing Co., Utd. 

Frankfort am Main (16), West Germany 
Wittelsbacher Allee 60 
Georg J. Linder, Continental European Representative 


Subscription to railroad employees only in 
U.S. possessions, Canada and Mexico, $4 
one year, $6 two years, payable in ad- 
vance and postage paid. To railroad em- 
ployees elsewhere in the western hemis- 
phere, $10 a year, in other countries, $15 
a year. Single copies 60¢, except special 
issues. Concerning subscriptions write 
R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7. 
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demands more commuter Gid .............cccccccccccccce cececcccccceeeeeeees 


To offset a $5-million-a-year loss in the New York metropolitan 
area, New Haven President George Alpert plans to ask public 
officials for a program that may include tax relief, subsidies and 
fare increases. 





Action Page—How to get ‘quality control’ ........0....0.0....ccceee 


Railway salesmen would be helped immeasurably by establishment 
of a systematic means for detecting and correcting sub-standard 
railroad service. A quick and accurate measure of the speed of 
railroad freight service (shipper to consignee), would help man- 
agement to reduce the presently justifiable complaints. 


Short and Significant 





Volume rates, contract rates, and agreed charges... 


are contemplated by eastern railroads in an effort to regain 
traffic lost to other modes of transportation. Such rates have 
been common for years on Canadian and European railroads— 
but have been spotty in the U.S. Eastern traffic men now feel 
it’s time to set a definite policy on such rates in this country. 
They may find establishment of these rates easier now than 
heretofore since the Transportation Act of 1958 holds that the 
ICC can no longer impose artificial balances between different 
forms of transport—and that rates of each form must be judged 
on the facts and circumstances surrounding that form. 


“Super” turbine locomotives . . . 


are operating on Union Pacific in a unique form—even though 
the first of the General Electric 8,500-hp engines hasn’t yet been 
put in service. UP has equipped two of its 4,500-hp turbines to 
operate in multiple. They’re being tested experimentally, run- 
ning back-to-back with a fuel tender coupled between the units. 


Fines totaling $43,958 . . 


were paid, during the three months ended July 31, by 33 railroads 
for safety-law violations. The fines were assessed on 298 counts 
which included these violations: Safety Appliance Acts, 169; 
Accident Reports Act, 120; Hours of Service Act, 8; Signal In- 
spection Act, 1. 


Date for lowering grain rates . 


was advanced by railroads serving the Dakotas, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin. Reductions averaging 20 per cent on corn, 
oats, and soybeans moving to terminal markets became effec- 
tive August 26. Originally set for September 15, the ICC ap- 
proved them in time to make the earlier date possible. 


Missouri Pacific's fare slashes continue 


Effective Sept. 20, MoPac hopes to issue 10-ride bearer coach 
tickets good between Jefferson City, Mo. and Kansas City or 
St. Louis for the price of eight rides—part of a continuing cam- 
paign to lure riders back to the rails (see page 20). 

















1 MILLION 


Knorr railroad air brakes 


Over 1 MILLION have proved. successful throughout the World 

During the past 50 years Railway Authorities the world over have 

gained confidence in KNORR BRAKES regarding them as vital 

when considering the safety of their rail traffic 

trite -tMaelligelelo Melia elec) 4+ Gn Ola Muilellthiclaitic-muclatluimelilon-li-aige 
«kK» ilole[al-ikomigcle am olge] 4-1 Fae] (oN oli au elec] ¢-1Mmcolam oll 1-t mol ulelloltl i-mate. <) 


and semitrailers 


KNORR-BREMSE GMBH MUNIC 


WES) ee weeeeNY - MOOSACHER, STRASSE 80-TELEPHONE 36/74! 
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Job Freeze Demands Spreading 


ORT-C&NW dispute viewed as a preliminary skirmish before the major 
battle. Th2 question: Is the level of railroad employment to be decided 
by the unions—or by management? 


Railroad labor and one of its traditional 
fall guys argued in Chicago last week 
over whether an injunction should be 
issued to prevent a strike. Immense by 
reason of its implications, the dispute 
may have offered as well a preview of 
the major battle to come when rail labor 
contracts are renegotiated next year. 

For non-operating unions generally and 
defendant Order of Railway Telegraphers 
in particular, the stakes are, in the final 
analysis, jobs. For plaintiff Chicago & 
North Western, the stakes are the salva- 
tion and continuance of its modernization 
program—and, indeed, perhaps solvency 
itself. 

But an even more ominous issue hung 
in the balance as Federal District Judge 
Joseph S. Perry heard the testimony: shall 
railway labor have jurisdiction which 
would exceed, in practice, that of either 
railroad management or state regulatory 
commissions where the size of a rail- 
road’s manpower force is concerned? 


North Western’s regulatory victories in 
South Dakota and Iowa with central 
agency programs to trim the number of 
“one-man” stations put the ORT on the 
defensive. The union is seeking a con- 
tract rule requiring union-management 
agreement before a job in existence as 
of Dec. 3, 1957, could be abolished. When 
the demand was served last December, 
C&NW took the position that such a rule 
is not properly bargainable under the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The road believes that 
the size and shape of its force of agents 
is for management and state commissions 
to decide. 

The ORT, contending that North West- 
ern refused to bargain, called a strike for 
Aug. 18. North Western, in turn, secured 
a restraining order delaying the strike and 
went to court to get a permanent injunc- 
tion. Last week, Judge Perry continued 
the restraining order until Sept. 6, saying 
he would hear oral arguments and enter 
his order Sept. 5. He appeared to dispose 
of the strike threat for the time being by 
declaring his intention to retain jurisdic- 
tion and give North Western time to 
reach an appeals court if he decides to 
deny the injunction. 

Several times Judge Perry indicated his 
feeling that the real issue was something 
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far beyond whether or not the telegraphers 
strike North Western. With this the gallery 
of notable rail labor specialists observing 
the proceedings certainly agreed. For al- 
ready that which the ORT prefers to call 
“stabilization of employment” is beginning 
to have the familiar ring of the union 
shop, right-to-work and guaranteed an- 
nual wage. 

© North Western itself has been served 
with a similar demand by the yardmasters. 

® Various segments of the non-op 
combine, or all segments together, have 
served substantially similar notices on 
Union Pacific, Reading, Katy, Minneapo- 
lis and St. Louis, Southern Pacific, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, Boston & Maine 
and Southern. 

® Maintenance of way employees are 
seeking to establish the same principle on 


nearly all the nation’s railroads. 

M&SL has turned its dispute over to 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
as has the North Western, but nowhere 
except on North Western has the issue 
of the rule been progressed to the extent 
of demonstrative action. And the railroad, 
which was freely characterized from the 
witness stand as weak by Chairman Ben 
W. Heineman, finds itself again near a 
brink it has visited often. Traditionally, 
when organized labor has struck a hand- 
ful of weak railroads to drive home a 
demand with economic force, North West- 
ern has been one of them. 

North Western’s attorneys, led by Gen- 
eral Attorney Robert W. Russell, sought 
to secure the permanent injunction on 
four major grounds: 

® The proposed rule is not bargainable 





New York Central freight sales and 
service department personnel are let- 
ting the line’s Flexi-Van service speak 
for itself. Edward J. Paronett, left, 
manager of Flexi-Van sales and serv- 
ice, is shown using a portable repeater 








Portable Projector Plugs NYC Flexi-Vans 


projector to show an _ eight-minute 
sound color film telling exactly how 
Flexi-Van works. Lending a receptive 
eye and ear is Edmund A. Senghas, as- 
sistant general traffic manager of the 
National Biscuit Co. 











because it does not concern wages, hours 
or working conditions. 

© The strike, in reality, is a protest 
against the action of state commissions 
permitting C&NW’s central agency plan 
to go into effect. 

® The cooling-off period provided by 
law after the National Mediation Board 
pulls out of a dispute had not expired. 

® No strike can be called while a dis- 
pute is filed with the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. The board has been 
asked to decide whether, if the proposed 
rule is bargainable, its application is 
barred by the wage and rule moratorium 
which expires Nov. 1, 1959. 

The ORT, in turn, contended to Judge 
Perry that the issue should be properly 
handled under the mediatory provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act as a major labor 
dispute. The court, said the ORT, must 
therefore keep hands off. 

The cooling-off period had expired 
July 16, the union said, regardless of the 


fact that Mediator Wallace Rupp _ re- 
entered the case on an emergency basis 
the day the strike was called. 

Attempts by ORT attorneys to distin- 
guish between the actions of South Dakota 
and Iowa commissions and the dispute 
over the proposed rule were attacked by 
North Western. The roads’ counsel dem- 
onstrated how neatly the ORT’s own strike 
ballot had tied the two together. And 
North Western turned to an incident dur- 
ing one of the state hearings to refute 
the ORT’s contention that the railroad had 
refused to bargain on the basic issues. 

North Western had, said Mr. Heine- 
man, refused to discuss the proposed rule 
because it considered the rule not bargain- 
able. But last May, during central agency 
hearings in Wisconsin, Mr. Heineman ap- 
proached ORT President George E. 
Leighty and Counsel Lester P. Schoene 
with an offer to discuss a way of cushion- 
ing the effect of the layoffs either in South 
Dakota alone or system-wide. Mr. Schoene 
said, “I think we’re too far apart.” Mr, 





Watching Washington with water raf 


e TWO VETERANS of House battles on transport legislation will not 
be back next year. They are Representative Wolverton of New Jersey, who 
has been in Congress since 1927, and Representative O’Hara of Minnesota, 
who came in 1941. Neither is seeking reelection. 


AS RANKING REPUBLICAN MEMBER of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Mr. Wolverton served as the committee’s 
chairman during the 1947-1948 and 1953-1954 periods of Republican 
control in the House. Mr. O’Hara has been runner-up in seniority among 
the committee’s Republicans. Representative Hale of Maine will become 
the ranking Republican member next year—if he wins reelection. The com- 
mittee’s present chairman, Representative Harris of Arkansas, a Democrat, 


is also running for reelection. 


ON THE SENATE SIDE, the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, Senator Magnuson, Democrat of Washington, will be back. 


Heineman then replied, “I want you to 
know my door is always open.” 

Later, as strike clouds gathered, North 
Western suggested to Mr. Rupp a possible 
basis for agreement: reducing layoffs in 
any one year to a given percentage of 
the total. The effort apparently got no- 
where. 

ORT’s chief witness was President 
Leighty himself. He testified that some 
100 positions other than station agents 
had been abolished before the ORT sought 
its stabilization rule. And he perhaps best 
outlined his union’s desperation in a ref- 
erence to North Western’s first central 
agency plan: “We didn’t think the South 
Dakota commission would ever go for 
anything like that.” 

Mr. Leighty and President M. G. 
Schoch of the Yardmasters established 
for the record the history of employment 
stabilization agreements. They go back, 
said the ORT president, to the 1920's 
when the Seaboard agreed to establish 
yearly the minimum size of its force of 
shop workers. Similar cases were cited, 
including contract provisions between the 
yardmasters, Chicago Great Western and 
Katy. The CGW agreement, the ORT con- 
tended, had been handled under the Rail- 
way Labor Act—and North Western’s 
dispute should be handled likewise. 

It seemed that the ORT had been forced 
to defend itself in a small skirmish while 
preparing for the big battle next year. 
There exists the feeling that the union is 
attempting to stop Mr, Heineman before 
the influence of his central agency plan 
is too great. The ORT has taken the com- 
missions of both South Dakota and Min- 
nesota to court over C&RNW and M&StL 
consolidation awards. 

Chairman Heineman, out of court, 
termed the case one in which the whole 
social problem of railroading seems en- 
meshed. Judge Perry called the dispute 
over the stabilization rule one in which 
an irresistible force had met an immovable 
object. What the court decides on Friday 
of this week could indeed affect the future 
of all railroads and perhaps of all other 
industry as well. 


He’s not among senators who have to run for reelection this year. Senator 
Bricker of Ohio, the committee’s ranking Republican member and former 
chairman, does have to run. So also do five other members of the committee 
—Pastore of Rhode Island, Yarborough of Texas, Democrats; Potter of 


Another N. Y. Skyscraper 


Michigan, Purtell of Connecticut, Payne of Maine, Republicans. 


e AVERAGE COMPENSATION of railroad officers in the $20,000- 
or-more-per-year class is still about $33,000. Latest ICC figures show that 
it dropped a bit in 1957, ending that year at $33,105. That was $266 less 
than 1956’s year-end average of $33,371. The figures include salaries and 


other compensation. 


NINE HUNDRED AND FORTY OFFICERS are now in the $20,000- 
or-more group. Their aggregate 1957 compensation was $31,118,622. On a 
salary basis alone, 931 are shown, and 386 of them were receiving less 
than $25,000 a year. Forty-eight were being paid $70,000 or more. 


ONLY THIRTEEN of the latter are listed as $100,000-or-more men. 
Highest salary shown is $140,000. Others, however, approach, or even top, 
that when additional compensation is included. 
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To Ease GCT’s Deficit 


The New York Central and the New 
Haven have leased another square block 
of land on Manhattan’s Park avenue to a 
New York investor, Proceeds will help de- 
fray the deficit of Grand Central Terminal. 

A $45-million 53-story office building 
will rise on the block bounded by Park 
and Lexington avenues and 47th and 48th 
streets as a result of the agreement. 

A lease on the property was signed last 
week by the two rail lines and the Stahl 
Equities Corp., of 1657 Broadway. It calls 
for an aggregate rental over 33 years of 
$24 million. 

The lease announcement marks the fifth 
redevelopment scheme involving railroad- 
owned Park avenue property in the last 
year. 
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Where railroad progress is castin steel.... 


In a roaring, fiery blast, a formula 
of molten meta/ is created as a 
huge furnace is charged with tons 
of raw materia/s. 
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Great capacity to produce is an essential part of General 
Steel’s service concept. Experienced manufacturing 
staff, extensive facilities, and modern plants are geared 
to turn out large one-piece steel castings in volume for 
use by the world’s railroads and other vital industries. 





General Steel one-piece cast steel products have tremen- 
One-piece cast stee/ underframes for flat cars provide exceptional strength dous inherent strength and dura bility, which increases 
with minimum weight, lowest maintenance with greater availability and long equipment life, lowers maintenance costs and adds to 


service life. In the past eight years over 5000 one-piece flat car underframes 


have been furnished or ordered by 26 customers. Ali of an original order of safe operation of eq uipment. Specify General Steel... 


1500 flat car underframes are still in service after more than 20 years of 


rigorous use. Standard designs are available for 50-ton and 70-ton cars. for a profitable investment in long years of service. 


«? To PhoCary, 


GENERAL STHEEL CASTINGS 

















New Products Report 








Trencher 
The new 1958 Model M-2 Ditch Witch 


trencher features 8-in. width to 30-in. 
depth, also 6 in. by 36 in., 4% in. by 36 
in. and 3 in. by 48 in. New speed reduc- 
tion unit with “Select-O-Matic” shift from 
digging speed to mobile speed provides 
Among 
the new optional features is a sod cutting 
attachment. This can be mounted on the 
trencher in minutes, cuts an 8-in. sod strip 
at speeds up to 40 ft per min. Sod can be 
replaced. Charles Machine Works, Inc., 
Dept. RA, 688 Birch St., Perry, Okla. 


four speeds forward and reverse 





Dispatcher’s Desk 


This new unit for telephone train dis- 
patching features standard steel pedestal 
type desk, 60 in. by 30 in., with adjustable 
table top, 84 in. by 31 in. Top section is 
mounted on steel channels to conceal and 
protect wiring and contains compartments 
or shelves. Optional equipment for top 
section includes line and patch key panels, 
electric clock, loudspeaker and volume 
control assembly, fluorescent lamp, and 
microphone on mounting bracket or dazor 
arm. R. W. Neill Company, Dept. RA, 
4320 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 
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Secondary Arrester 

A new secondary arrester, Type S3, is 
designed to provide lightning protection 
for low-voltage equipment, secondary dis- 
tribution circuits, control circuits and sig- 
nal circuits in the range of 0 to 650 volts 
a.c. The spark gap consists of a multiple- 
point electrode accurately spaced by high- 
dielectric ceramic. Arrester valve elements 
are Granulon, which freely conducts surge 
current but offers high resistance to follow 
current. Pyrex housing permits inspection 
of spark gaps and valve elements. Line 
Material Industries, Dept. RA, Milwaukee. 





Vertical File 


A new file for single large sheets, such 
as blueprints, drawings or maps, allows 
them to hang flat and free from wrinkles 
or creases. The file consists of a wall 
mounted bracket that accommodates up to 
150 aluminum hangers. By attaching tub- 
ular tape to sheet it is easily slipped on or 
off hangers. Up to 150 sheets of any 


length can be filed in only 12 lineal inches. 
Provision is made for identification of each 
sheet filed. A cabinet is available with slide 
out rack. Plan Hold Corp., Dept. RA, 
5204 Chakemco St., South Gate, Cal. 










Transistor in Glass 


The first all-glass transistor enclosure 
manufactured in this country was made 
possible by the development of a new, 
close-control electric sealing process. The 
base and envelope are hermetically sealed 
in 10 seconds at 1,000 deg C, while tem- 
perature near the semiconductor, less than 
44 in. away, is kept below 150 deg C. 
Both base and envelope of the 200-mil 
lead circle-enclosure are made of strong, 
thin-walled, precision glass tubing of high 
purity. Corning Glass Works, Dept. RA, 
Corning, N. Y. 





New Teletype * 


A new Teletype automatic send-receive 
set operates at 100 words a minute and 
provides facilities for typing, tape punch- 
ing-transmission-reception, sending-receiv- 
ing page copy, tape as a by-product of 
transmission-reception, plus a built-in con- 
trol system for remote apparatus. Model 
28 ASR will function “off” line locally, 
or “on” line over communication channels. 
Unit is 39 in. high, 36 in. wide, 18% in. 
deep, with keyboard projection of 4% in. 
Teletype Corp., Dept. SP-1-RA, 4100 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39. 
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Minot Revisited—Well over a million cars have passed 


through the Great Northern’s Gavin yard since it open- 
ed for business late in 1956. The facility cost almost 
$6.5 million, and GN thinks it was worth every penny. 


Good Yard Planning Pays Off 


A few weeks ago, Great Northern’s 
gravity classification yard at Minot, N. D., 
passed a notable milestone: 750,000 cars 
had gone over the hump. For Gavin yard, 
as the installation is known, this was an 
event. GN dolled up a bright red box car 
and sent it over the hump in celebration 
(see cover). 

Actually well over a million cars have 
passed through Minot since Gavin yard 
was Officially put to work late in 1956. Not 
all these cars, of course, required humping. 
But even the top figure of a million cars 
is not the whole story on what has hap- 
pened at Minot in the past two years. 

Compared to some of the newer auto- 

mated yards in the East, Gavin is not 

large. Nor, because of the slump in busi- 

ness, has it humped as many cars as Great 

Northern might wish. But it’s admirably 

equipped to do its job, and since it was 

built from scratch in rolling grassland, it 

was moderately expensive. It cost close to 

$6.5 million, and experience since the yard 

\ opened has not made the GN sorry it 
spent the money how and where it did. 


Continual Refinements 


The yard was carefully planned in every 
detail (RA, March 3, p. 30). It remains 
little changed today, either in fixed facil- 
ities Or procedures. Yet in any yard this 
) size—and they are increasing in number 
every year—there are nearly always some 
refinements, some adjustments, which are 
made to obtain maximum efficiency and, 
with that, give a maximum return on in- 
vestment. 

To find out just what changes, if any, 
were required at Gavin in 18 months of 
actual operation, Railway Age went to 
Minot and talked to the two men in the 
best position to say—Superintendent 
| Harold H. Holmquist (recently transferred 

to Great Falls, Mont.) and Supervisor 
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Paul H. Johns. Both men had been at 
Minot since before Gavin opened. 

Gavin’s first hurdle had to be cleared 
immediately after the yard opened. A 
workable, efficient procedure was needed 
to handle the flow of paperwork connected 
with moving cars through the yard. Yard 
forces shortly discovered that Gavin's 
physical layout and radar-governed retard- 
ers permitted classification of cars faster 
than existing yard-office procedures could 
keep pace. A quicker method had to be 
devised to keep accurate, accessible rec- 
ords of both cars and waybills. 

The answer was a multiple-step sys- 
tem (see p. 15). Now, with this setup, the 
location of every car, as well as its ulti- 
mate desiination, is at the fingertips of 
everyone who needs the information. The 
yardmaster knows the location of every 
car in the yard. Paperwork is no longer a 
potential bottleneck. 

Gavin yard is eight miles west of the 
point where GN’s main line from the Paci- 
fic Coast diverges into two main lines east- 
ward (one to Duluth-Superior, one to St. 
Paul-Minneapolis). The actual junction is 
at the town of Surrey. The yard itself is 
north of the east-west main, between 
Minot and Surrey. 

The receiving and departure yard at 
Gavin is on the south side, nearest the 
main line. In this area is the nearest thing 
Gavin has to a physical bottleneck. If it 
weren't for well-planned trackage, arriving 
and departing trains easily could run afoul 
of cuts being pulled back to the hump. 
Locomotives moving in and out of the 
servicing tracks are a traffic factor here, 
too. But two ladder tracks and strategical- 
ly placed crossovers keep delays to a 
minimum. 

There have been refinements here, even 
so. When the yard was under construction, 
a crossover between the arrival and de- 
parture tracks was located at their west 
























































BIG FACTOR in Gavin’s ability to stay 
“fluid” is its ability to “switch waybills” 
as fast as it can switch cars. 








<< eee 
DEAD SPOT in talkback system was 
cleared up by moving this speaker from 
its original location. 
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A : 
FREIGHT HOUSE, where GN shuffles 


is good. 





LOAD ADJUSTER straightens shifted 


right draw cars against beam. 


end, near the diesel servicing tracks, rather 
than further west as originally planned. 
This change was made to facilitate reverse 
movements on the long running tracks 
which connect Gavin with old Minot yard 
and, downtown, the main line. 

As a result of this shift, when the yard 
opened a “dead spot” was found to exist 
here in the yard’s extensive system of 
talk-back speakers. This needed correction 
because inbound and outbound checks of 
trains are made at this location. Com- 
munication between the inspector and the 
yardmaster is imperative. Moreover, in- 
structions occasionally must be given here 
to incoming trains from the west before 
they proceed into the arrival yard. An 
existing talk-back was moved from its 
original location some 100 ft away and 
the problem was solved. 

Three of Gavin’s hump yard tracks dou- 
ble as departure tracks, Locomotives back- 
ing onto their trains on these tracks could 
conflict with humping operations. To pre- 
vent this, a “stop sign” was erected at the 
switch. Now, engine crews must stop and 
contact the yardmaster by radio before en- 
tering. 

A device Gavin forces are mighty happy 
they’ve obtained—and which they’d sug- 
gest planning in any similar yard—is a 
load adjuster. Flatcar loads of poles and 
lumber sometimes shift or become dis- 
arranged after they leave Havre, Mont., 
GN’s next repair track west of Minot. 
Gavin’s adjuster beam can be lowered to 
the height necessary to straighten the load. 
Cars are pulled against the beam by a 
winch and cable. The load adjuster is lo- 
cated on a special new track near the car 
repair area—approximately in the center 
of the yard. 

Near the trimming leads at the lower 
end of the classification yard is a building 
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t LCL 
shipments and performs transloading work on 
forwarder cars, may get an addition. Business 





loads 
of poles and lumber. Winch in shed and cable at 










for car checkers. If a similar yard were 
to be built, its design probably would show 
this structure relocated between the leads 
instead of off to one side. As it is, checkers 
must cross one lead to get to the other 
a situation with a safety angle if a cut of 
cars is occupying the nearest lead. 

Based on what supervision at Gavin 
yard has learned from experience, design- 
ers of a new yard similar to Gavin might 
also want to take a second look at two 
facilities to see if they warrant inclusion 
in the plan. 

One is a pair of yard track indicators 
designed to tell incoming trains to which 
track they’re supposed to go. At Gavin, 
yardmasters have found that the yard’s 
two-way radio provides a quick and sure 
way to do the job. There’s always the 
danger, you’re told, that the yardmaster 
might line up the indicator for one train 
and then not re-line it for a following 
train. Result: a mixup when the second 
train heads in and finds the track blocked. 

Actually, the indicators’ usefulness has 
fallen off with dieselization. When Gavin 
yard was built, GN operated a number of 
steam road engines which were not radio- 
equipped and had to rely on the indicators 
for their information. 

The second thing designers might want 
to consider is that Gavin’s traffic to date 
hasn’t warranted hiring an attendant and 
using the caboose facilities provided at the 
yard’s east end. The service building cur- 
rently is being used as a storeroom. But 
yard forces quickly point out that the 
ability to service cabooses at both ends 
of the yard might come in handy if the 
tempo of yard operations were to pick up 

Although Gavin today is Great North- 
ern’s newest and most modern freight 
classification yard, it isn’t all that it may 
be in years to come. Already additions are 
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being planned and even more changes are 
in the discussion stage. 

Gavin Yard replaced an existing, out- 
moded yard “downtown” in Minot. How- 
ever, road engine crews still go on duty 
downtown. In the works is a plan to bring 
all motive-power operations out to a new 
shop at Gavin. One definite advantage will 
be the handling of maintenance work at 
one location instead of two. 

Integral with the overall Gavin opera- 
tion is the mechanized freight house in 
which GN perfoms its transfer work on 
l.c.l. merchandise and transloading of for- 
warder cars. Business at the house has 
been good—so good, in fact, that an ex- 
pansion of facilities may someday be in 
prospect. Currently the house is handling 
between 1£,350 and 1,500 cars a month. 

Closed-circuit television also is among 
the recommendations upcoming for Gavin. 
The yard’s supervisors think that cameras 
on both leads would not only speed up in- 
coming and outgoing checks of train con- 
sists but cut costs as well. 

But the most intriguing possibility, from 
an operating standpoint, is that of increas- 
ing Gavin’s capacity by delivering incom- 
ing westbound trains directly to the hump 
tail tracks, 

As at present, westbounds would head 
into the yard at Surrey. But instead of us- 
ing a receiving track, they’d skirt the yard 
on the north thoroughfare track and move 
directly to the hump tracks. A hump en- 
gine—Gavin uses one GM SD-7 in sum- 
mer, a pair coupled in winter—would be 
waiting back against the bumper. The road 
engine would be released through the 
other hump track, the train would be in- 
spected, and humping could begin. 

To accomplish this, three track changes 
would be necessary. None of them would 
be unduly disruptive. 
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At present, westbounds coming off the 
“Surrey Cutoff” main line from the east 
have no way of reaching the runaround 
track without using the long east lead and 
passing over some 25 facing-point turn- 
outs. To do this they run the chance of 
finding at least one turnout thrown wrong, 
or possible delay by an engine working on 
the lead. A crossover installed between the 
lead and the thoroughfare track would 
make the move much easier. 

Moreover, the single-track tail on the 
hump tracks presently isn’t long enough to 
hold a four- or five-unit road diesel plus 
the hump engine. An extension of the 
track is impractical because the tracks 
here are built on a high fill. A relocation 
of the turnout would be less expensive. 

And lastly, another crossover would be 
required near the hump to provide for 
simultaneous moves from the south hump 
track to the hump and from the thorough- 
fare track to the north hump track. 

The idea is not without its drawbacks, 
Gavin supervisors point out. In North 
Dakota’s winter, for instance, cars tend 
to “freeze down” during incoming inspec- 
tion. The pull back from the receiving 
track to the hump loosens them up again, 
Humping directly from the tail track 
might result in the first cars over the hill 
being sluggish rollers. 

Gavin has yet to see a truly severe 
winter, however. It does get cold, of 
course, and the hill north of the yard is 
covered with snow fences. Yard forces 
keep cars in the classification yard bunched 
toward the lower end when snow is blow- 
ing. That way, there isn’t much to obstruct 
the wind and pile up snow in the area of 
the retarders. A wind sock near the re- 
tarders helps towermen judge what effect 
wind will have on humping operations. 


Efficiency Goes Up 


The assertion that no obstacle yet has 
been enough to trip up Gavin's efficiency 
record is illustrated by a look at these 
statistics: 


Engine 

Cars Tricks 

Handled Worked 
May, 1958 55,636 254 
April, 1958 49,609 266 
May, 1957 54,109 325 


And just recently, GN executives in St. 
Paul received a comprehensive report on 
Gavin’s effect on transportation costs and 
labor costs. Although details aren’t avail- 
able, it’s reasonable to assume that the 
vard has lowered costs significantly and 
still has accomplished the speed-up in op- 
erations that was GN’s goal. That this is 
so does not surprise GN officers around 
Minot and St. Paul. That, too, was figured 
out in advance. 
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CABOOSE SERVICE isn’t required at 
east end of yard at current traffic 
levels. Building is being used as store- 
room, but situation might change if 
yard operations pick up. 


WHERE? Question arose: should the 
scale go on the hump lead? At Gavin 
the answer was no; the yard doesn’t 
hump enough “weighers” to warrant 
it, and a good scale which could be 
located adjacent to the hump was 
available. 


|OP 
| GO PAST THIS Sigh 
4 UNTIL YOU HAVE Your 
», TRACK LINEUP AND SIGNALS 





STOP SIGN instructs enginemen to 
call yardmaster by radio before enter- 
ing joint classification-receiving tracks. 


How Paperwork Problem was 


Solved 


At first, Gavin Yard could hump cars 
faster than waybills could be processed. 
Here is the step-by-step system devised to 
keep the yard fluid at all times. 


Teletyped incoming consists received 
on four-copy forms. 


e Blocking clerk “blocks” train per 
standing instructions. 


e Clerk retains bottom copy of list; other 
three go via tube to yardmaster. 


e Yardmaster marks all three according 
to classification track; tells desk clerk 
what blocks will go on outgoing trains. 


© One copy of list then goes via tube to 
humpmaster, one to retarder operator. 
Yardmaster retains one. 


e Train arrives. Blocking clerk immediate- 
ly checks for changes in blocking 
order, diversions, etc; informs yard- 
master of changes. 


e Yardmaster relays changes to hump- 
master, retarder operator. 


e By this time, desk clerks have received 
blocking clerk's revised copy. 


Blocking clerk gives waybills to desk 
clerk who separates them according 
to blocks. 


e Train is humped; new train is made up. 


e As new train is formed, it's checked by 
a car checker at east end of classifica- 
tion yard. If train is "trimmed" at west 
end, tower checker in yardmaster's 
office catches it. 


e Checker calls desk clerk to compare 
list with blocked waybills. Train de- 
parts. 


Yardmaster sends his copy of list to 
desk clerk, who places bills of cars not 
departed in box according to desig- 
nated track number. 


e Tower checker by this time has made 
four-copy track list on special form de- 
vised by GN. Lists are retained in 
special rack in yardmaster's office, 
show location of all cars in yard. 


To keep ali movable cars moving, yard- 
master fills regular trains as much as 
possible. If chief dispatcher so in- 
structs, he calls extra train to clean 
out yard. 


Yardmaster sends one copy of track 
list to desk clerk, other copies to re- 
tarder operator and humpmaster if 
track is to be pulled and humped. 
Desk clerk compiles proper waybills 
from bill boxes. 
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BACK SEAL from SP-510117 shows wear 
which was reported by SP mechanical depart- 
ment as “severe, non through for 210 deg.” 


GREASE REMAINS in cone and roller assembly of car SP-510005 after dis- 
assembly following 36 months of service. Two package bearings in this car which 
were inspected still held 6 oz and 4 oz of the original 15 oz of grease. 


Latest performance report on 


How the SP Lube Tests Roller 


Seven TOFC fiat cars on the Southern 
Pacific, equipped with Timken 6 by 11-in. 
roller bearings in March 1955, are now in 
their fourth year of service with the origi- 
nal lubrication. 

Three other piggyback cars were 
equipped at approximately the same time 
as part of a 10-car test program. All trucks 
on these three cars have already been dis- 
mantled and checked, just to determine 
condition of bearings and lubricant. 

The truck at the “B” end of one car 
was checked at one year; the “A” end 
truck was dismantled for study at the end 
of the second year. Trucks on the other 
two cars were dismantled for inspection 
after three years’ service. These latter two 
cars had accumulated approximately 216,- 
000 miles of service in 36 months. 

Examination of these bearing assem- 
blies reveale* findings detailed in the ac- 
companying table. Lab analysis showed 
that grease was in good condition, con- 
sidering the extended service and lack of 
any make-up in the interim. 

Meanwhile, the seven remaining cars 
are continuing in service through the 
fourth year or to wheel change (whichever 
comes first) without any grease being 
added. 

Bearings on all 10 cars were applied to 
existing integral box type side frames on 
the cars. These were altered by having the 
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front of the box cut off vertically in back 
of the hinge 1 -g. 

All bearings were lubricated with Texas 
Company’s No. 979 “0” consistency grease 
(one of the AAR approved lubricants). 

Interchange Rule 66-A of the AAR 
Code of Rules formerly required that 
grease lubricated roller bearings on cars in 
interchange service must be checked and 
lubricated within one year (subsequently 
changed to 18 months effective January 1, 
1958) from date indicated by stenciling 
on car. 

Car SP-510145 (one of the three ex- 
amined to date) was brought into the Los 
Angeles shops on February 14, 1956, to 
ascertain the condition of bearings, lubri- 
cant, side frames and other pertinent parts 
of the truck assembly. The car had been 
in service since February 17, 1955. 

The “B” end truck was dismantled. Roll- 
er bearings were removed with puller. 
Bearings and end caps were cleaned of 
accumulated exterior dirt, weighed as re- 
moved, and then thoroughly purged of all 
grease and reweighed. The difference in 
weight was used to determine exactly how 
much grease had been consumed in op- 
eration of the bearings for one year, or ap- 
proximately 72,000 miles of service. The 
initial charge of grease (pre-greased at 
factory) consisted of 15 oz. 

Results of this procedure showed pedes- 


tal number R-1 had consumed 4 oz of 
grease; L-1, 5 oz; R-2, 8 oz, and L-2, 5 oz. 

Bearings, wedges, wheels and other 
truck appurtenances were found to be in 
excellent condition with no undue wear or 
defects noted. 

As each of the remaining nine cars 
reached their one-year of operation, sten- 
ciling was changed by merely adding the 
figure “2” in front of the word “LUB” 
and the year “56” in place of “55.” Trucks 
or bearings were not disturbed; no lubrica- 
tion was added to the bearings. 

Car SP-510145 was again shopped at 
the Los Angeles shops on February 14, 
1957, for annual inspection of roller bear- 
ings after two years’ service. It had ac- 
cumulated approximately 147,000 miles 
without addition of any grease to bearings 
on the “A” end of the car since their 
original application on February 17, 1955. 

The truck at the “A” end of the car 
was dismantled and inspected. Procedure 
used for this two-year inspection dupli- 
cated that used on the “B” end for the 
one-year test. 

The grease consumption at the end of 
two years, or approximately 147,000 miles 
of service, was: pedestal number R-4, 2 07; 
R-3, 0 oz; L-3, 5 oz, and L-4, 3 oz. 

Bearings, wedges, wheels and other 
truck appurtenances were again found to 
be in excellent condition with no undue 
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of the box was burned off. 


Bearings 


wear or defects noted. 

As each of the other nine cars reached 
two years of operation, the stenciling was 
again changed without disturbing trucks or 
bearings, or without adding any lubrication 
to the bearings. 

The bearings of both trucks of car SP- 
510145 already having been dismantled 
for test purposes, two other cars (SP- 
510117 and SP-10005), both of which 
were operating in similar service, were 
shopped in Los Angeles on February 25, 
1958, for inspection of roller bearings 
after 36 consecutive months of service. 
They had operated without the addition of 
any grease and with an approximate ac- 
cumulation of 216,000 miles for the three- 
year period. 

Inspection was made in the presence of 
A. J. Schulte, lubrication supervisor, 
AT&SF; M. A. Pinney, engineer of tests, 
PRR, chairman and vice-chairman, re- 
spectively, of the AAR Committee on 
Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives. 
Other members of the committee present 
at the time included Frank Fahland, gen- 
eral mechanical engineer, UP; Wayne 
Lasky, engineer of tests, GM&O, and L. 
N. Griffith, asst. mechanical engineer, SP. 

The accompanying photographs _illus- 
trate the condition of bearings, seals, re- 
tainers and journal box at the time of in- 
spection. 
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INTEGRAL BOX SIDE frames were altered to make 
the bearing application on ten SP piggyback cars. Front 


MARKS ON OUTSIDE of outer races indicated that the bearing 
package had “crept” under the adapter as it was designed to do, but 
there was no significant wear. 





Inspection of 6 by 11-in, AP-type Roller Bearings 
on 70-ton Piggyback Cars 


Lubricated with Texaco 979 RB Grease of “O” Consistency 





Cr PR isicc ec ck cece es 510117 510117 510005 510005 
Months of Service ........... 36 36 36 36 
Approximate Mileage ......... 216,000 216,000 216,000 216,000 
Wheel Position .............. R-3 L-3 R-4 L-4 
Housing Cleanliness .......... Moderately Moderately Moderately Moderately 
dirty and dirty and dirty and dirty and 
dry wet dry wet 
Original Lateral (in.) ........ 0.006 0.005 0.003 0.003 
Present Lateral (in.) .......... 0.007 0.005 0.0075 0.003 
Weights: 
Bearing and Grease (Ib-oz) .. . 48-122 48-12 48-11 48-9 
Dry Bearing (Ib-oz) ........ 48-5 48-5 48-5 48-5 
Remaining Grease (oz) ...... 7’ 7 6 4 
Grease Originally Applied (oz) 15 15 15 15 
Grease Consumed in 36 mos (oz) 7 8 9 11 
Wear of Back Seals .......... Moderate, Severe, non Excellent Severe, 
non through through for through for 
for 90 deg 210 deg 180 deg 
Wear of Front Seals .......... Very slight Excellent Slight, non Severe, non 
non through through for through for 
45 deg 210 deg 


Very slight 


Very slight 


Very slight 





Wear of Seal Wear Rings ...... Very slight 


Notes on the Test ; a 

Condition of Grease: In each case the grease was very dark and well worked with no visible 
change in consistency or contamination. a 

Lubrication: In each case the lubrication appeared excellent and well distributed through the 
bearing. ee 

a were pressed out of the outer race of one AP bearing in order to make an examination 
of the bearings by members of the AAR committee present. The condition of bearings was found 
to be very satisfactory. On the following day in the presence of L. N. Griffith (representing the 
AAR Lubrication Committee), the seals were pressed out of five other AP bearings which had 
been inspected by the entire committee the previous day. The condition of these bearings was 
found to be very satisfactory and similar to the first one examined. The outside diameter surface 
of the outer races showed no wear; it did show that the outer race had crept through 360 deg as 
evidenced from contact marks with the adapter. 

Four sets of wheels were dropped from these two cars for the bearing inspection. Three sets of 
wheels were replaced with new wheels at this time because remaining wheel life would have 
required replacement at an early date. Bearings on these three wheel sets have run from 
wheel appli--tion to wheel removal without lubricant addition or bearing replacement. The cars 
are equippea with multiple wear freedom passenger-car wheels which had been turned down for 
freight service. 
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Photo at left was taken twenty years 
ago when the FT freight locomotive 
was introduced. Now, after millions 
of miles of service, this FT can be 
turned in on the purchase of new 
General Purpose units like the one 
shown above. Besides gaining in- 
creased capacity, the new units carry 
the same warranty, low maintenance 
and operating costs as completely new 
locomotives. 
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New locomotives for old... 


Increased capacity for 
faster schedules 


Turning in old FT freight locomotives for 
new General Purpose locomotives containing 
certain remanufactured components is providing 
railroads with an important “‘extra”’ dividend— 
increased capacity without increasing the 


locomotive fleet! 


For example: 


it takes this 

number units 

At this speed to haul this 
mph FT New GPS tonnage 





30 3.03 9,933 
40 2.97 5,909 
50 2.89 3,637 
60 2.79 2,328 








Three of the new GP9 units do the work of 
four FT units. A gain in capacity of one 
additional GP9. This method of gaining new power 
can be put to advantage on your road. For 
details, call your Electro-Motive representative. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS © HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 





PACKAGE DEALS and special excursions also draw passengers. Special rates, 


MoPac Uses New Lures to § £ 


Russell L. Dearmont was elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific May 16, 1957 
Since that time, MoPac—in contrast to 
the national trend—hasn’t dropped a single 
passenger train, has no abandonment re- 
guests now pending. 

During the same period, Mr. Dearmont 
has made something of a name for him- 
self, and for his railroad, as a champion of 
the railroad passenger business. His views 
haven’t always met with the enthusiastic 
approval of the rest of the industry, but 
despite occasional frowns and the MoPac’s 
own financial statistics passengerwise, the 
evangelistic campaign for the passenger 
train continues 

Why is Missouri Pacific going to all this 
consider a lost 
cause? Because the road has never ad- 
mitted, since Mr. Dearmont took charge 
that the passenger business is, indeed, lost 
MoPac, on the evidence presented so far, 
has a firm conviction that the passenger 


trouble in what some 


train has value—as a means of travel, 
basically, and as a revenue producer and 
an advertising-public relations factor, in 
addition. The road isn’t at all ready to 


scrap its streamlined Eagles merely be- 


cause figures show deficits on both fully 
distributed and out-of-pocket cost bases. 
Mr. Dearmont has gone on record with 


a declaration that his railroad is willing to 
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suffer a loss “for a good while” before it 
raises the white flag. And, as a matter of 
practical business, MoPac’s not at all con- 
vinced that the deficit is a deficit, taking 
into account the advertising-PR values of 
good trains and the actual savings which 
could be made if the road went to a 
freight-only status 

So Missouri Pacific has adopted the 
philosophy: “We're 
trains—we might as well run ‘em good 
and run ’em full.” 

To do this the road has gone in for a 


running passenger 


host of innovations. None may be com- 
pletely new but all are nevertheless re- 
freshing in 1958. 

These “innovations” take several forms: 

@ Pullman travel for coach fares, plus 
a little. 

@ Quality meals, served to coach pas- 
sengers at their seats, at a cost practically 
any passenger can meet 

@ Fare reductions, coach and Pullman. 

@ Family-fare travel, any day of the 
week. 

@ A_ uniform, 
economical group fare plan. 

Take first the matter of low-cost Pull- 
man transportation—undertaken as a mix- 


easy to understand, 


ture of practical railroad operation and 
public-service altruism 
MoPac had a pair of streamlined Pull- 


low-cost meals helped attract this baseball crowd. 


mans (actually there are three cars, with 
one as standby) which had stood idle, 
non-revenue producing for a year. They 
were heavyweight cars, but rebuilt some 
vears ago with all the high-speed better- 
ments required for service with MoPac’s 
Eagles. 

Missouri Pacific took the cars out of 
storage, named them “Thrift-T-Sleepers” 
and inserted them into the St. Louis-Den- 
ver Colorado Eagle consist. For the price 
of a coach ticket, passengers were told, 
they could ride Pullman with only a smal! 
extra charge for the space. During the 
first month of operation, the Thrift-T- 
Sleepers carried 1,264 passengers—averag- 
ing 21.8 westbound and 20.4 eastbound, 
on a rated capacity of 25 passengers. On 
each of the last five days of June, the 
westbound car was actually sold over ca- 
pacity, up to a high of 29—and that 
doesn’t include sale of the same space for 
different segments of the run (on Thrift-T- 
Sleeper that isn’t done). 

July produced even better results, vol- 
ume-wise and dollar-wise. Thrift-T-Sleeper 
brought in 1,580 passengers during the 
month—804 westbound, 776 eastbound. 
From a dollar standpoint, July showed 
revenues of $11,994, or a $2,792 increase 
over June figures. Based on Pullman oper- 
ating costs, that indicated a July net of 
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Boost Its Passenger Volume 


$3,748, compared to $1,222 in June. 

At the same time, patronage in the 
luxury Eagle sleepers held up—with 32 
passengers listed as capacity, the cars av- 
eraged 27.2 westbound, 23.8 eastbound in 
June. MoPac was gaining passengers, but 
they weren’t merely stepping down from 
higher-priced accommodations. The road 
is now surveying Thrift-T-Sleeper patrons 
as to how they might have traveled had 
the low-cost car not been available—de- 
luxe Pullman, private auto, bus, plane, 
rail coach. If the road’s major premise is 
correct, a large part of its new riders are 
converts from the private-auto school. 

Plane and bus passengers have never 
been MoPac’s prime targets (although 
bus competitors in Texas are reportedly 
less than overjoyed at certain gains Mo- 
Pac has made with a cut-rate fare exper- 
iment). Mr. Dearmont has long contended 
that the individual motorist is a sitting 
duck for the railroads to pick off. High- 
ways are becoming increasingly traffic- 
jammed, MoPac’s president has noted 
without contradiction. The accident rate 
continues to climb; despite construction of 
more and more expressways and toll roads, 
delays in traffic are no less a problem. 
QED, there’s a tremendous potential in 
luring the motorist back to the trains—for 
the railroad that wants to go to the trou- 
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ble of providing the service, the schedules 
and the fares to do the job. 

Thrift-T-Sleeper is one approach to do- 
ing that job. MoPac started the service on 
the Colorado Eagles because (a) the St. 
Louis-Denver run was one which could 
be handled adequately with two cars; and 
(b) the road figured passengers moving 
through the St. Louis Gateway ought to 
have the same fare-service break as that 
given Chicago Gateway travelers on the 
Burlington’s Denver Zephyr Slumber- 
coaches. 

Burlington hasn’t regretted offering a 
night’s sleep for coach fare plus. MoPac, 
off Thrift-T-Sleeper’s performance to date, 
feels likewise. 

Even before MoPac coined Thrift-T- 








Sleeper, however, it had taken large steps 
toward making railroad travel more at- 
tractive. Starting last December, the road 
began serving low-cost meals to coach pas- 
sengers at their seats. Breakfast goes for 
75 cents, lunch or dinner for a dollar. 
From an atmosphere standpoint, it doesn’t 
compare with the snowy-linen, polished- 
silver diner environment—but the food 
comes from the dining car galley and it’s 
prepared by the dining car cooks, MoPac 
has not, will not resort to the airline-type 
package meal. 

The Missouri River Eagles got the serv- 
ice first. Then in January MoPac added 
Travel-Tray food to the Colorado Eagles; 
the Texas Eagles came on in March and 
the Valley Eagles in May. 


Here's What One MP Experiment Did 








May-June May-June 
1,083 


‘58 
Pullman tickets sold. . 
Pullman revenue..... $11,602 
Rail revenue ........ $40,645 


Increase Increase 


‘57 % 
747 336 45 
$10,607 $ 995 9.38 
$33,494 $7,151 21.4 
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FOR $2.50 MORE than the price of a 
coach ticket, Colorado Eagle passengers 
can relax in Pullman comfort in an upper 
berth. Five dollars reserves a lower, $10 
a double bedroom. 


From 319 tray meals served last Decem- 
ber and 1,059 in January, the feeding op- 
eration has soared to a total of 6,140 
meals in May, 9,733 in June, approximate- 
ly 11,300 in July. 

Part of the increase, of course, is ac- 
counted for by expansion of the service. 
But another large part has come through 
growing passenger acceptance of the idea. 
MoPac served 783 low-cost meals on the 
Colorado Eagles in February—1,497 in 
May. Texas Eagle passengers took care of 
1,482 tray meals in the last 20 days of 
March; by May the monthly total had 
risen to 2,892. 

The whole operation has been carried 
out without addition of extra personnel, 
except for the Colorado and Texas Eagle 
service—and the heavy load of business 
on both routes provides revenue ample 
to cover the increased wages involved. 
MoPac estimates, cautiously, that overall 
it’s perhaps making “a little” on its Travel- 
Tray promotion—despite the depression- 
level meal prices. 

Straight fare reductions have also had 
the effect of putting more money in the 
MoPac till. Thus far, cuts have gone into 
effect on three routes—and both rail and 
Pullman revenues are up on the one route 
where the lower rates have been applicable 
long enough to give the railroad a clear 








picture. 

That would be the Houston-Brownsville 
run, an operation which the railroad once 
petitioned to drop. On-line communities 
objected, so MoPac pulled back the peti- 
tion—and went a step further, cutting 
fares by almost 50 per cent. The road 
adopted a single round-trip fare for both 
coaches and Pullman equal to the former 
one-way first class fare and installed re- 
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A PLASTIC TRAY, Pyrex plate, food 
straight from the dining car galley— 
and a $1 price for lunch or dinner. 
That’s Travel-Tray, MoPac’s low-cost 
meal service for Eagle coach passengers. 


duced Pullman fares—$2.50 for an upper, 
$5 for a lower, $10 for a double bedroom. 
Eliminating non-recurring business from 
the reckoning—specifically, a large Cham- 
ber of Commerce movement in 1957— 
would make the figures even brighter. But 
even with the CofC traffic ballooning June 
1957 results, MoPac had greater Pullman 
revenue (at a lower price per ticket) in 
June 1958. Rail revenues, meanwhile, 
were up 16.8 per cent in May 1958, up 
25.5 per cent the following month. 
With this experience under its belt, Mo- 
Pac then moved to slash fares on two 
other routes—Houston-New Orleans and 
Little Rock-New Orleans. Here Missouri 
Pacific made coach tickets acceptable in 
Pullman cars and left the Pullman space 
charge as is. The net saving to passengers, 
the road estimates, runs between 25 and 
30 per cent. This later experiment has 
been in operation only since July 10— 
figures are lacking on its effectiveness. 
Elsewhere in the fare picture, MP has 
gone over to the eastern-road practice of 
permitting family-fare travel any day of 
the week (departures were formerly lim- 
ited to Monday-Thursday). And the 
road has instituted a uniform, easy-to- 
understand, economical party-fare plan. 
What immediate effect has all this had 
on MoPac passenger fortunes? Not a lot, 
from the bare figures alone. But taking 
into account the general slump that 
dragged through 1958, it’s a pretty safe es- 
timate that MoPac is a lot better off rela- 
tively speaking for having launched its 
passenger promotions. Business is brighter 
than it might have been had definite action 
not been taken. 
Assaying the long-range effectiveness of 
MoPac’s program is no easy task. The 











more optimistic observers tend to view 
Mr. Dearmont’s approach as a major 
break in what at times appears to be over- 
whelming pessimism about rail passenger 
business. MoPac, they say, may be show- 
ing the way for those who want to look. 

The skeptics aren’t convinced. MoPac 
may be offering all sorts of inducements to 
travel, they contend—but, in fact, if traffic 
doesn’t develop, the net effect has been to 
lay the groundwork for an extremely con- 
vincing case for discontinuing trains. 

MoPac itself admits that it may now be 
running trains that won’t survive. If the 
facts are black enough, unchangeable 
enough, MoPac doubtless will go to the 
commissions for authority to eliminate the 
losers. The railroad, despite its cheerful 
outlook, isn’t running on blind faith. But 
at the moment there’s no evidence that 
MoPac will kill off any service without 
first making strenuous attempts to save it. 

There’s also the competitive angle to 
consider. Where three or four roads vie 
for traffic between two cities, a fare cut 
by one may set off fare cuts by all. No- 
body gains enough traffic to get the vol- 
ume needed to offset the lower unit 
revenue. In MoPac’s case, rail competition 
between major centers is not so severe as 
it is, for example, in the Chicago-Minnea- 
polis or Chicago-St. Louis markets. Thus 
MP has a better chance to pick up the 
added volume where it drops the ceiling 
on fares. 

In most cases, actual rail competition 
between cities in MoPac territory is 
limited to two roads. And in the main, 
only the Wabash-Union Pacific route be- 
tween St. Louis, Kansas City and Denver 
has been actively promoting passenger 
service. 

(Wabash and UP are also just about the 
only carriers with new deluxe passenger 
equipment on the way. The two roads 
have six dome coaches for the “City of 
St. Louis” coming from Pullman-Standard. 
And UP in mid-August announced a 
big new $4,900,000 order for 15 coach- 
es, 10 lunch-counter-cafe lounge cars and 
five RPO-storage mail cars from St. Louis 
Car Co.) 

Among other points of advantage for 
MoPac: it has no commuter service to 
compare to the deficit operations of major 
roads in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
or San Francisco; it has many branch lines 
but comparatively few branch-line passen- 
ger trains to coddle; it has less of a tax 
problem than that facing certain other 
roads operating in metropolitan areas; it’s 
been able to experiment without having to 
gamble large capital outlays on the results; 
and it’s set up a definite passenger pro- 
gram, stressing the positive rather than the 
negative aspects of a service that, general- 
ly, lends itself easily to negativism. 
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Railroads are victims of a dual public 
policy. On one hand, they are considered 
to be business enterprises; on the other, 
they are required to act also as instru- 
ments of social policy. 

Any analysis of today’s railroad in- 
dustry must accept the fact that these two 
roles exist; recognizing, at the same time, 
that the roles are often incompatible by 
their very nature. It is unfortunate that 
this dual role is seldom recognized and 
even more rarely appreciated. Undoubted- 
ly, it is one of the important explanations 
of the chronic failure of railroads to 
make a fair or so-called “normal” rate of 
return. 

The country expects railways to behave 
like regular business enterprises. They are 
judged on the strict economic grounds 
of the balance sheet and the profit and loss 
statement. They are expected to compete 
for traffic, pay dividends and otherwise 
function in a manner similar to other 
business enterprises. 

The fact that railroads are subject to 
regulation does not change this. Indeed, 
the philosophy of regulation, as empha- 
sized in the policy statement of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, is to achieve results 
comparable to those which would occur 
under perfectly competitive conditions. 

Thus, regulatory restraints and prod- 
ding are substituted for the impersonal, 
automatic market mechanism which is 
conspicuous by its absence in transporta- 
tion. But the point remains: railroads are 
expected to operate like other enterprises 
and try to make a reasonable profit which 
in turn depends upon general economic 
conditions and managerial efficiency. In 
short, they are judged on results by 
economic (or commercial) criteria—just 
as any other business enterprise is judged. 

On the other hand, public policy—and 
many individuals from time to time— 
have emphasized a variety of non-eco- 
nomic or social-political roles for the 
railways. Many of these are not only 
the special province of specific agencies 
of government but are also inconsistent 
with strictly economic behavior. 

Following are some of the roles which 
railroads have been or are called upon 
to play over and above their prime func- 
tion of providing transport service: 

e In 1925, the Hoch-Smith Resolution 
was passed primarily to aid agriculture, 
which was then in a depressed condition. 
The resolution directed the ICC to con- 
sider conditions prevailing in any industry 
when adjusting freight rates. Railways 
were thus supposed to subsidize any de- 
pressed industry—scarcely rational eco- 
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nomic conduct for any business. If public 
policy deems that agriculture requires 
help, then help it by all means but not 
by injuring some other industry. For- 
tunately, the resolution was held to be 
merely a “hopeful characterization of an 
object deemed desirable,” but the rails 
were to have been used as a means of 
obtaining that object. 

¢ In 1933 the railroads were invited 
and induced by action of Congress and 
the Administration to become more ef- 
ficient but were enjoined from reducing 
their labor force. On the one hand the 
government giveth; on the other it taketh 
away. In this instance the railroads donned 
the mantle of employment policy. 

© The recent hassle over the excise tax 
on freight and passenger service and its 
lengthy persistence indicates that railroads 
(along with other common carriers) were 
instruments of federal budgetary policy. 
Repeal of any part of these taxes would 
(and now will) increase the deficit or re- 
duce the surplus. Fiscal considerations un- 
til very recently took precedence over the 
transportation problem. 

¢ One of the arguments presented in 
transportation textbooks against using re- 
production cost as a rate base is that this 
would aggravate inflation. Railroads are 
thus conceived as instruments of govern- 
mental stabilization policy, as is also im- 
plicit in the two social roles heretofore 
mentioned. 

e Nor are the antitrust laws to be ig- 
nored. Railroads have usually been pre- 
vented or discouraged from offering vol- 
ume or multi-carload rates (despite the 
acknowledged economies therefrom) be- 
cause this would prefer large shippers 
at the expense of small ones. Thus rail- 
roads are expected to join with the De- 
partment of Justice in preventing the 
spread of monopoly. Furthermore, rail- 
road consolidations and rate bureaus are 
subject to antitrust criteria despite ICC 
regulations, even where a demonstration 
of economies and advantages to both rail- 
ways and shippers is made. 

@ In the rail-barge question, lower rail- 
road costs were not allowed to lead to rail 
rates below the joint rail-barge rate on 
the grounds that the inland waterways 
were to be promoted. Railroad generosity 
is required to extend even to the protec- 
tion of its competitors. A similar sort of 


situation has existed under the commis- 
sion’s “share the traffic” policy—which it 
has often but not always invoked—when 
rail costs are lower than those of com- 
petitors. 

e Finally there is the social obligation 
to maintain service between points at 
which customers have long since aban- 
doned the rails. Although it is difficult 
to see what social function is performed 
by trains running almost or entirely empty, 
nonetheless this has been an obligation 
of considerable importance and no little 
expense. 

At various times, then, railroads have 
been used as instruments of governmental 
policy to bolster a sagging economy or 
industry, to help balance the budget, to 
offset inflation, to effectuate antitrust pol- 
icy, to stimulate competitors and pro- 
vide service where it is not vitally needed. 

Of course, all business enterprises make 
some contribution to social (in addition to 
economic) goals—but no other industry 
has been given a social policy burden of 
such magnitude as that laid upon the rail- 
roads. For them, the costs of “social serv- 
ices” seriously encroach upon profits and 
make a fair rate of return difficult to 
achieve even in years of heaviest business. 
When business is slack, as at present, the 
weight of the social service function be- 
comes virtually intolerable as the current 
plight of the railroads amply demonstrates. 

If railroads are to perform all or even 
some of these non-business or non-eco- 
nomic roles, the question arises whether 
their performance should be judged by a 
strictly commercial yardstick. Ideally there 
should be added to railway revenues the 
added cost burden of carrying out these 
social objectives. Revenues from the eco- 
nomic activities (i.e., sales of ton-miles 
and passenger-miles) should not be 
charged with costs attributable to the 
social activities. While the latter cannot 
be ascertained with detailed accuracy, 
there is no excuse for ignoring the fact 
that there are explicit economic costs in- 
volved in pursuing social objectives. These 
should be balanced or set off against social 
gains rather than charged against the re- 
turns from the purely economic functions 
unless railroads are to be made a “fifth 
branch” of government. 

In preference to a “fifth branch” (since 
there is trouble enough already with the 
fourth branch) perhaps it would be de- 
sirable to split railroad costs into two 
components—those incurred in perform- 
ing the transport function and those in- 
curred in pursuance of social objectives. 
The latter of these would include reduced 
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profits or rates that result from furthering 
a non-transportation or non-railway ob- 
jective, such as the Crowsnest Pass rates 
in Canada. Any region, industry or gov- 
ernment benefiting from the social serv- 
ices the railroads perform should pay the 
full value of these services. 

Of course, the easiest and most sensible 
solution would be to have railroads aban- 
don their social service functions and 
concentrate on providing transportation 
service to those shippers and communities 
willing and able to support it. Past his- 
tory is against this proposal, however, 
and there is little chance of it being 
adopted. However, where any industry is 
required to perform functions beyond 
those inherent in and consistent with its 
economic purpose, the industry should not 
be judged at the bar of economics alone. 
Some measure of the value of social ser- 






















vice should be added to the receipts from 
performance of the economic function. 
Only by such an addition can railways as 
a whole make the “fair” return to which, 
as economic entities, they are entitled. 


Farmers Urged to Support 
Transportation Reforms 


The Association of American Railroads 
has called on farmers to support legislation 
of mutual concern to agriculture and the 
railroads. 

Harry J. Breithaupt, Jr.. AAR general 
attorney, told the 30th annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Cooperation at 
University Park, Pa., that the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958 leaves many critical prob- 
lems unresolved. 

He urged the farm community to give 





particular attention to legislative proposals 
to provide transportation diversification 
and to set up a system of adequate user 
charges for commercial use of publicly- 
provided transportation facilities. He dec- 
lared: 

“Removal of the special restrictions up- 
on use of other forms of transportation 
would enable the railroads and their pat- 
rons to share in the use of facilities fur- 
nished through tremendous public sub- 
sidies to which the railroads, as important 
taxpayers, contribute.” 

“I am certain,” he added, “that agricul- 
ture is in agreement with the railroads 
that each form of transportation should 
pay its own way.” User charges on pub- 
licly-provided facilities would help relieve 
the railroads of “an intolerable competitive 
handicap,” he said, detrimental to all users 
of transportation. 
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HIGHWAY POLICY CRITIC—tThere is an engineer named 

E. F. Downs in La Grange 
Park, Ill., who for many years has been carrying on a one-man 
campaign by mimeograph against excessive highway construc- 
tion, especially around cities. 

In a recent circular he contends that Toronto is the only 
North American city in recent years that has shown wisdom 
in urban planning. This because Toronto built itself a subway, 
in the belief that “a transit system with a reasonable fare” is 
just as important to a city’s progress as good water, sewage 
disposal, and education. 

Mr. Downs pulls no punches when he cuts his stencils on 
highway pclicy. He suspects, and says so, that highway over- 
expansion (with users undercharged) results from clever col- 
laboration by the beneficiaries. As for me, when I see public 
acts which strike me as unsound, I am seldom sure that schem- 
ing foresight is responsible. Luck or ignorance might also have 
something to do with it. 

One of these days I think some big or near-big city is going 
to get smart, and concentrate on making itself easy, economical 
and fast to get around in—whereupon said city will quickly 
become the metropolis. It could be any one of a half-dozen or 
more places. 


UNION CHIEFS’ DILEMMA—Professor John McDougall of 

Queens University (Kingston, 
Ont.) believes the railway labor chiefs are in the same fix as a 
leader of the French Revolution toward the end of the 1700's. 
This leader was chatting with friends when he heard a distant 
rumble. He rose quickly to his feet and said: “I hear the mob. 
I am their leader. I must follow them.” 

Professor McDougall suspects that predominant unionist 
opinion wants maximum wages and pensions now—and, if these 
policies lead to the railroads’ decline, the “old heads” figure 
they won’t be around to suffer the consequences. If this is 
the dominant opinion, then leaders must support it—or else. 

My own observation is that such short-range thinking does 
exist—and not exclusively among the rank and file, either. 
But conscientious leadership, on both management and union 
sides, could educate most real railroaders out of the short-run 
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view. After all, as the saying goes: “There are some old men 
who plant trees.” 


WHY RAILROADS AREN’T RICH—I saw a freight bill the 

other day for an l.c.l. 
movement of over 500 miles, weight slightly more than 300 Ib. 
The total charge was $3.62, including 41 cents for storage 
in transit. The transit service alone must have involved at least 
two handlings of the shipment—and the paper work surely cost 
nearly as much as the entire freight bill. 

One of the country’s ablest and most experienced railroad 
cost authorities recently showed me a study he made for a rail- 
road, indicating that 20 per cent of its carload traffic was being 
handled at charges which were probably below out-of-pocket 
costs. I asked him whether this was not, most likely, an ex- 
ceptional case. He said he thought not—that he'd studied an- 
other road not too long ago, and found that 22 per cent of 
its carload business was probably being handled at less than di- 
rect costs. 

There are certain minimum costs incurred with every l.c.1. 
shipment—no matter if it weighs only a pound. Looks to me 
like it would make sense to have a minimum charge for all 
shipments, high enough at least to break even on minimum 
costs. And, of course, the same thing goes for carload ship- 
ments. No doubt some freight charges are competitively too 
high—but it is equally probable that many also are too low. 


SELLING THE DOGS—I passed along a story here a couple of 

weeks ago—about the sales troubles 
of a dog-food manufacturer, whose product the dogs wouldn’t 
eat. AAR Vice President Ray Seder calls my attention to an 
article in the current Harvard Business Review that goes serious- 
ly into the problems of catering for dogs. There is an uphill 
sales job, it appears, stemming from the fact that the dogs’ 
owners, not the dogs, do the buying. The dogs might be satis- 
fied with a product their masters wouldn’t touch. 

Looks to me like a close parallel with the freight traffic sales 
problem of the railroads. They have to satisfy both the shipper 
and the consignee—whose likes and dislikes may vary as widely 
as those of a poodle owner and the poodle. 
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Facts and Figures at a glance 





Organizations 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAF- 
FIC OFFICERS.—Annual meeting will be held Octo- 
ber 6-8 in Santa Fe, N.M. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAFFIC & TRANSPOR- 
TATION.—Dr. George P. Baker, Professor of Trans- 
portation, Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, and President, Transporta- 
tion Association of America, will be the luncheon 
speaker at the 13th annual meeting of this society, 
September 11, at the Commodore Hotel, New York 


AMERICAN WOOD PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION. 
—P. B. Mayfield, manager, industrial tar products 
sales, Barrett division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, New York, named president of the 
association to succeed W. W. Barger, chief tie and 
timber inspector, Santa Fe, 


ASSOCIATED TRAFFIC CLUBS OF AMERICA.—35th 
annual meeting will be held September 29-30 at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ASSO- 
CIATION, WASHINGTON CHAPTER.—T. R. Mappes 
St. Louis-San Francisco, elected president. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD APPRENTICESHIP CON- 
FERENCE.—Eugene M. Hart, manager of personnel, 
Jersey Central Lines, Jersey City, N.J., has been 
elected 1959 chairman of this conference, which 
will meet next summer at Omaha, Neb. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD LUBRICATION COUNCIL.— 
Harold V. Messick, technical advisor for Ashland 
Oil & Refining Company and supervisor of its 
Product Application Laboratory in Ashland, Ky., 
elected secretory-treasurer of the council. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL.—46th National 
Safety Congress will be held Oct. 20-24 at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Railroad section 
speakers will include E. T. Moore, president of the 
Central of New Jersey; and Leon Wester, of the 
Armour Resesrch Foundation, Chicago. 


NATIONAL SMALL SHIPMENTS TRAFFIC CON- 
FERENCE INC. — Annual meeting will be held Octo- 
ber 7-9 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


MID-WEST SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD.—124th 
regular meeting will be held Oct. 15-16 at the 
Hotel Faust, Rockford, III. 


NEW ENGLAND SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD.— 
65th regular meeting set for September 18-19 at The 
Balsams, Dixville Notch, N.H. Arthur H. Gass, 
chairman, Car Service Division, AAR, will speak 
on “Highlights in Transportation During the Past 
40-50 Years’’ September 18. Other speakers will be 
Roy E. Baker, general manager, and Robert H. Grant 
traveling freight claim representative, Maine Cen- 
tral; Frank D. O’Brien, manager car service, Bangor 
& Aroostook, and Frederick J. Orner, general super- 
intendent, New Haven. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD.—Next 
meeting will be held Sept. 18-19 at the Chinook 
Hotel, Yakima, Wash. Speaker will be Maj. Gen. 
: C. R. Lasher, president, North American Car 
orp. 


RAILROAD GENERAL AGENTS ASSOCIATION O 
LOS ANGELES.—New officers are: President, M. C. 
Mauhs, Baltimore & Ohio; Ist vice-president, R.L.D. 
McAllister, Santa Fe; 2nd vice-president, Ted H. 
Presby, Kansas City Southern; 3rd vice-president, 
Richard Mercer, New York Central; secretary- 
treasurer, C. J. Fischer, Western Pacific. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
CLEVELAND CHAPTER.—New officers are: President, 
Mrs. Lucy C. Carl, treasury department, Chesapeake 
& Ohio; vice-president, Miss Elaine Perkins, a pro- 
grammer in C&O’s computer center; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Gertrude Cowling, transportation depart- 
ment, New York Central; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Lillian E, Punkar, traffic department, NYC; 
ene, Mrs, Martha E. Norris, price clerk, Nickel 

ate. 


RAILWAY SYSTEMS & PROCEDURES ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Newly elected officers are: President, J. V. 
Wolfe, Burlington; first vice-president, L. S. Provo, 
Chicago & North Western; second vice-president, J. 
R. Fishback, Soo Line; third vice-president, A. J. 
Connell, Boston & Maine; secretary-treasurer, A. C. 
Weamer, New York Central. 


RAIL TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION OF GREATER DE- 
TROIT.—Officers of this newly organized association 
are: President, Herald Smith, general freight agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio; vice-president, K.K. Blyth, as- 
sistant general freight agent. Chesapeake & Ohio; 
secretary-treasurer, O.C. McWilliams, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Green Bay & Western. 


SIGNAL SECTION, AAR.—Following officers elec- 
ted for 1958: Chairman, B. W. Molis, superintendent 
signals and communications, Denver & Rio Grande; 
first vice-chairman, V. P. Shepardson, engineer 
signals and communications, Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac; second vice-chairman, V. . 
Smeltzer, superintendent signals, system, Santa Fe. 
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R. E. Testerman, superintendent signals, Frisco, and 
E. P. Stephenson, system signal engineer, Canadian 
National, have been elected territorial representa- 
tives or the Committee of Direction for three-year 
terms. H. Jensen, signal engineer, Rock Island, was 
elected for one year to fill the unexpired term of 
J. L. Weatherby. The 1958 annual meeting will be 
held in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 16-18. 


SOUTHWEST SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD.—Newly 
elected officers are: General chairman, Lon L. 
Nusom, traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce, 
San Antonio, Tex.; alternate chairman, R. T. Wil- 
banks, traffic manager, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Fort Worth; general secretary, Bob C. Worley, 
commissioner, Fort Smith Traffic Bureau, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 


SOUTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE, INC. — Annual 
meeting will be held September 9 at the Patten 
Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ST. LOUIS OFF-LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
Newly elected officers for 1958-59 are: President, 
John W. Cloud, general agent, Erie; vice-president, 
W. L, Ketcham, general agent, Santa Fe; secretary- 
treasurer, J. H. Brown, general agent, Kansas City 
Southern. 


TRAFFIC CLUB OF HOUSTON.—Newly elected 
officers are: President, M-zurice Matthews, Con- 
tinental Oil Company; first vice-president, Paul 
Lawrence, Louisville & Nashville; second vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Redfield, Gulf Refining Company; treas- 
urer, Jack Bradshaw, New York Central; secretary, 
Larry Futrell, Kansas City Southern. 


TRAFFIC CLUB OF KANSAS CITY.—New officers 
are: President, C. Bones Smith, terminal manager, 
Wilson Truck Company, Kansas City, Mo.; first 
vice-president, George A. Falconer, director of 
traffic, Spencer Chemical Company; second vice- 
president, John W. Sample. general agent, Denver 
& Rio Grande Western. 


TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF THE PETROLEUM IN- 
DUSTRY.—Annual meeting and election of officers 
will be held November 10 at the Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago. 


TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF ST. PAUL. — New 
officers are: President, James F. Day, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company; vice-president, 
Jack Gibbons, Glendenning Motorways; second vice- 
president. Francis J. Ivory, Rayette, Inc.; treasurer, 
Edward B. Chapin, First National Bank; secretary, 
Gordon E. Daggett, Grand Trunk; chairman execu- 
tive committee, Ernest H. Gruetzman, Great Northern. 


WYOMING VALLEY TRAFFIC CLUB.—New officers 
are: President, Alec Boetteger, retired freight agent, 
Lehigh Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; vice-president, 
Lionel Satterthwaite, traffic manager, International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa, and secretary- 
treasurer, Fred R. Roberts, freight agent, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Wilkes-Barre. 


Dividends Declared 


ALABAMA & VICKSBURG.—$3, semiannual, pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record September 2. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
September 12. to holders of record August 1 


ATLANTA & WEST POINT.—$1, payable August | 
to holders of record July 25. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY.—$2, pay- 
> i September 25 to holders of record September 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—40¢ quar- 
terly, payable September 30 to holders of record 
September 12. 


CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH.—4% special guar- 
anteed, 50¢; 7% preferred, 87'/2¢, both quarterly, 
payable September 2 to holders of record August 8. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS. 
—common, $5, semiannual; 5% preferred, $1.25, 
oaeranty, both payable July 31 to holders of record 
uly 21. 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN.—4% non-cumulative Ist 
preferred, $2, payable September 19 to holders of 
record September 


DOVER & ROCKAWAY.—$3, semiannual, payable 
October 1 to holders of record September 30. 


ERIE & PITTSBURGH.—guaranteed stock, 871/2<, 
quarterly, payable September 10 to holders of rec- 
ord August 29. 


ERIE & KALAMAZOO.—$1.50, semiannual, pay- 
able August 15 to holders of record July 31. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—75¢, quarterly, payable Sep- 
tember 15 to holders of record August 21. 


GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—common (increased), 15¢, 
payable September 8 to holders of record August 
19; $5 preferred, $1.25. quarterly, payable March 


16, 1959, to holders of record February 23, 1959. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—$1.25, quarterly, pay- 
able September 12 to holders of record August 1. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—5% preferred, $1.25, accumu- 
lation, payable September 2 to holders of record 
August 18. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—$25, semiannual, payable 
July 31 to holders of record July 21. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS.—35¢, quarterly, poy- 
able August 29 to holders of record August ‘ 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS.—common, 50¢, 
quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of record 
August 29 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—common, 90¢, quarterly, 
payable September 10 to holders of record August 
4; 4% adjusted preferred, 25¢, quarterly, payable 
August 8 to holders of record July 17. 


NORTHERN OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.—$1.50, quarter- 
ly, payable July 31 to holders of record July 17. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—50¢, quarterly, payable July 
29 to holders of record July 8. 


NORTH PENNSYLVANIA.—$1, quarterly, payable 
August 25 to holders of record August 18. 


NORWICH & WORCESTER.—8% preferred, $2, 
quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 16. 


PEORIA & BUREAU VALLEY.—$2.12'/2, semian- 
nual, payable August 9 to holders of record July 
31. 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able October 10 to holders of record October 1. 


PHILADELPHIA, GERMANTOWN & NORRISTOWN. 
—$1.50, quarterly, payable September 4 to holders 
of record August 20, 


PIEDMONT & NORTHERN.—$1.25, quarterly, pay- 
able July 21 to holders of record July 7. 


PITTSBURGH, FT. WAYNE & CHICAGO.—common 
$1.75; 7% preferred, $1.75, both quarterly, payable 
October 1, to holders of record September 10; com- 
mon, $1.75, quarterly, paid July 1 to holders of 
record June 10; 7% preferred, $1.75 quarterly, paid 
July 8 to holders of record June 10. 


PITTSBURGH, YOUNGSTOWN & ASHTABULA — 
7% _ preferred, $1.75, quarterly, paid June 2 to 
holders of record May 20; $1.75, quarterly, pay- 
able September 2 to holders of record August 20. 

PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—50¢, reduced, payable 
July 15 to holders of record June 30. 


PITTSFIELD & NORTH ADAMS.—$2.50, semiannual, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 20. 


PROVIDENCE & WORCESTER. — $2.50, quarterly, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 16. 


PULLMAN, INC.—75¢, quarterly, payable Sep- 
tember 13 to holders of record August 20. 


READING.—4% 2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, pay- 
able July 10 to holders of record June 12; com- 
mon, reduced, 25¢, payable August 14 to holders 
of record July 10; 4% Ist preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
payable September 11 to holders of record 
August 21. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC.—com- 
mon and dividend obligations, 75¢, payable July 7 
to holders of record June 25 


RUTLAND & WHITEHALL.—95¢, puid August 15 
to holders of record August 1. 


SOUTHERN.—70¢, quarterly, payable September 
15 to holders of record August 21. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—75¢, quarterly paid June 
16 to holders of record May 26. 


TEXAS & PACIFIC.—$1.25, quarterly, payable June 
30 to holders of record June 26. 


UNION PACIFIC.—30¢, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 


UNITED NEW JERSEY R. R. & CANAL.—$2.50, 
quarterly, payable October 10 to holders of record 
September 20. 


VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT & PACIFIC.—common, 
$2.50, semiannual, 5% preferred, $2.50, semiannual, 
both payable October 1 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 2. 


VIRGINIAN.—50¢, quarterly, paid June 13 to 
holders of record May 29; 50¢, quarterly, payable 
September 15 to holders of record August 29; 6% 
oreferred, 15¢, quarterly, payable November 1, 1958, 
February 2, May 1 and August 1, 1959, to holders 
of record October 17. 1957, January 16, April 16 
and July 17, 1959, respectively. 


WARE RIVER.— $3.50, semiannual, payable July 
2 to holders of record June 20. 


WESTERN OF ALABAMA.—$3, payable August 1 
to holders of record July 25. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—common, 75¢, quarterly; 
4% preferred, $1, quarterly; 5% preferred, 37/2¢, 


quarterly; 7% preferred, $1.75, quarterly, all pay- 
able June 27 to holders of record June 2 


WESTERN PACIFIC. — 75¢, quarterly, payable 
August 15 to holders of record August 1 

WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—common, $1.4334, quar- 
terly; 4% prior lien, $1, quarterly, both payable 
August 1 to holders of record July 11. 
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FAMOUS FALLACIES about industrial advertising 


Advertising 


leaves less money 


for profits 














Progressive managements realize they must 
make effective use of all the channels of communi- 
cating with markets salesmen, publication ad- 
vertising, direct mail, trade shows, catalogs, films — 
if enough products are to be sold to insure full-scale 
employment and full use of production facilities. 

Advertising has been proven to be the lowest- 
cost way of making up people’s minds. It reaches 


J. H. Jewell refutes this one... 


Mr. J. H. Jewell, vice president in charge of marketing, Westinghouse 
Electric Company, says: “‘ Well-planned industrial advertising is a cause — 
never just a result—of sales and profits. In today’s economy the quality of com- 
munications in selling is as important as the quality of production equipment.” 


more people, more often, with carefully-controlled 
messages. 

When salesmen call on people who have been pre- 
conditioned by advertising, their task is easier, their 
own efforts more effective. 

That is why more and better industrial advertis- 
ing leads to a greater share of market preference — 
and greater profits. 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with 
local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BuFFALO, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CoLUMBUS, DALLAS-FoRT 
Worth, Denver, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, MONTREAL, QUE., NEWARK, NEw YoRK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 
RocHEsTER, Rockrorp, Sr. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, OnT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN. 
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Carloadings Rise 1.2% 
Above Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended Aug. 23 totaled 633,687 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on Aug. 28. This 
was an increase of 7,696 cars, or 
1.2%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 125,553 cars, or 
16.5%, compared with the corres- 
ponding week last year; and a decrease 
of 136,726 cars, or 17.7%, compared 
with the equivalent 1956 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 16 totaled 625,- 
991 cars; the summary, compiled by 
the Car Service Division, AAR, fol- 
lows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, August 16 


District 1958 1957 1956 
Seer 89,790 113,292 119,793 
Allegheny ..... 105,128 144,848 147,355 
Pocahontas .... 51,895 67,276 65,144 
Southern ...... 108,772 121,023 126,262 
Northwestern 104,034 129,191 125,539 
Central Western. 117,629 122,487 128,147 


Southwestern 48,743 52,523 57,404 


Total Western 





Districts ... 270,406 304,201 311,090 
Total All Roads 625,991 750,640 769,644 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products .... 62,101 56,152 56,094 
Livestock .. 4,555 6,139 9,339 
SE ada a0 o' 112,120 134,925 138,416 
ONS ka vesae's 6,071 11,023 10,691 
Forest Products . 39,237 41,413 49,121 
Me. sccaseen se 56,533 90,535 78,962 
Merchandise |.c.!. 46,661 54,881 60,350 
Miscellaneous 298,713 355,572 366,671 
August 16 -. C2591 750,640 769,644 
August 9 . . 618,580 740,471 715,207 
a eee 622,204 740,708 660,287 
July 26 ....... 607,701 736,407 649,806 
RA ovens Ge 743,359 648,492 





Cumulative tota 


L, 
33 weeks ....18,303,551 22,779,914 23,470,767 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended August 
14 totaled 75,321 cars, compared 
with 73,004 cars for the previous 
seven-day period, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 


August 14, 1958 ... 75,321 25,011 

August 14, 1957 ... 83,369 30,117 
Cumulative Totals: 

August 14, 1958 ... 2,308,368 885,905 

August 14, 1957.... 2,482,897 1,039,664 





MARKET OUTLOOK at a glance 





New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 
®& Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—Ordered 20 Airslide covered hoppers from 
General American for delivery late this year. 


& National Railways of Mexico.—Ordered 200 flatcars from American 
Car and Foundry, and 135 70-ton, 52-ft 6-in. drop-end gondolas from Pull- 
man-Standard. The ACF cars, costing $1,917,000, will be delivered at the 
rate of 11 per working day beginning in October. Delivery of the P-S gondolas 
will also begin late this year. 


& Trailer Train Co.—Placed orders for 400 85-ft flatcars at a cost of $6 
million (RA, Aug. 18, p. 35). American Car & Foundry Division of ACF 
Industries, Berwick, Pa., will build 200 of the cars. Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co., Butler, Pa., will build the other 200. Delivery is scheduled 
for November and December. The new cars will be equipped with roller 
bearings, rubber cushioned draft gears, and built-in semi-automatic devices 
for securing trailers to the cars. 


& Union Pacific.—Will build 100 new cabooses in its Omaha Shops at a 
cost of approximately $1.9 million. Construction, to extend over a three 
month period, will begin in November. 


PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 


& New York City Transit Authority.—wWill accept bids Sept. 19 for 114 
new passenger cars for the Interborough Rapid Transit (IRT) subway line. 


New Facilities 


& Denver & Rio Grande Western Ordered equipment from General 
Railway Signal Co. for installation of 44 miles of Type K2 centralized traffic 
control between Avon and Kobe, Colo. Controls from an existing control 
machine in Grand Junction will be transmitted 148 miles via carrier to the 
new installation for double-end operation. 


& Northern Pacific—Ordered equipment from General Railway Signal 
Co. for installation of 67.2 miles of Type K1 centralized traffic control be- 
tween Missoula and Garrison, Mont. The present control machine at Missoula 
will be expanded to bring a total of 240 miles of road under the control of a 
single dispatcher. GRS electronic overlay track circuits will be used for auto- 
matic release of electric switch locks. 


Maintenance Expenditures 


® Down 17.7% in May.—Expenditures by Class I roads for maintenance 
of equipment, way and structures in May 1958 were down about $52.9 million 
compared to the same month in 1957, according to report of ICC Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics summarized below: 





May 1958 May 1957 % Change 
Maintenance of Way & Structures ........e0ee05 104,112,738 133,079,217 —21.8 
Maintenance of Equipment ............eeeeeees 141,876,235 165,894,996 —14.5 
PE pear Keene Rha Khas EeCse ne Peeeectestee 245,988,973 298,974,213 —17.7 
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1958 Congress: Good to Railroads 


On the plus side: Transportation Act, repeal of the freight tax, some in- 
come tax relief, defeats of pension liberalizer and track-rules bills. Neg- 


Until next year, at least, there will be 
no costly liberalization of the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance acts. Nor will there be further 
expansion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s power to prescribe regula- 
tions governing railroad operating and 
maintenance practices. 

Defeats of these and like proposals are 
among railroad victories of the adjourned 
Congressional session, which was featured 
on the positive side by passage of the 
Transportation Act of 1958, and by repeal 
of the 3% federal tax on amounts paid 
for for-hire freight transportation. 

The Transportation Act, which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed into law Aug. 12, 
provides for government guarantees of 
loans to railroads, more freedom for car- 
riers to make competitive rates, additional 
ICC power over intrastate rates, and new 
Commission power to authorize service 
abandonments. It also tightens the Inter- 
state Commerce Act’s definition of private 
carriage, and freezes the agricultural ex- 
emptions, thus halting the spread of regu- 
lation-free trucking. (RA, Aug. 18, pp. 
21 and 23.) 

Adjournment came early on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, August 24. All legislation 
then left pending is now dead—unless 
there is a special session. This is not 
expected. Elections come in November, 
so it will be a new Congress which con- 
venes next January 7. Most, if not all, 
of the dead bills, of course, will be re- 
introduced. But they'll all be back at the 
starting line. 

The only important legislation enacted 
over the opposition of the railroads was 
the so-called brake inspection act. It gives 
the ICC power to prescribe regulations 
for the inspection, testing and maintenance 
of train brakes. Meanwhile, other pro- 
posals of a similar nature failed of en- 
actment, notably the bill proposing to 
give the commission power to prescribe 
rules for operation of track motor cars. 

Congress also failed to enact two bills 
on which the railroad industry was 
divided. One of them proposed to give 
the ICC power to prescribe penalty per 
diem rates and thus use car-rental charges 
to promote more efficient utilization of 
equipment. The other was the through- 
routes bill, sponsored by the American 
Short Line Railroad Association. It was 
designed to insure that through routes 
would not be canceled, or rendered in- 
operative, by new rates subject to routing 
restrictions, except with approval of the 
ICC after hearing. 
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atives: brake inspection act and defeat of construction reserve plan. 





While Congress’ failure to act gave the 
railroads these victories, it also gave the 
carriers a major set-back. That was the 
death of the construction-reserve plan. 
This proposed income-tax relief to permit 
carriers to accumulate reserve funds to 
finance purchases of equipment and facili- 
ties. The plan was part of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958 as it came from the 
Senate’s Interstate Commerce Committee, 
but the Senate struck it out because it 
had not been cleared by committees which 
handle tax matters. 

Some railroad tax relief, however, did 
come out of the session. One of its tax 
acts provides for elimination of write-offs 
for past accrued depreciation which were 
made some 15 years ago when the carriers 
converted from retirement to depreciation 
accounting for fixed property. The effect 
will be to increase bases for figuring fixed- 
property depreciation charges, thus raising 
annual deductions for depreciation. 

Other transport enactments of the ses- 








1,000th Upgrading 


Twelve years ago, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois acquired from Electro- 
Motive a 2,000-hp passenger loco- 
motive. Last week the same engine, 
upgraded and christened “Eliza 
Doolittle” for the famous “up- 
graded” lady of Bernard Shaw’s 
“Pygmalion” and “My Fair Lady,” 
was back at work as a 2,400-hp E-9. 
It was the 1,000th locomotive unit to 
go through EMD’s upgrading proc- 
ess in the 10 years the service has 
been offered. EMD figures that some 
$700 million worth of GM diesels 
will come due for upgrading in the 
next five years. 




















sion included Interstate Commerce Act 
amendments which provide a three-year 
statute of limitations on actions involving 
the transportation of property and passen- 
gers for the federal government, They also 
provide that deductions by the government 
for overcharges must be made within three 
years after payment of the rates or fares 
involved. The purpose of this legislation, 
as explained in the House, is to end the 
previously-permitted practice of going 
back “over a period of 15, 17, and even 
20 years to claim reimbursement or de- 
ductions at times when records and wit- 
nesses are not available.” 

Two amendments to the Bankruptcy 
Act’s Section 77, under which railroads 
are reorganized, also came out of the ses- 
sion. One is designed to insure continued 
operation of a leased line (either by the 
lessor or the lessee for the lessor’s ac- 
count) in cases where a bankrupt lessee 
disavows a lease. The other provides that 
a road undergoing reorganization shall be 
subject to lawful orders of state regulatory 
authorities with respect to safety. location 
of tracks and terminal facilities. The im- 
mediate objective here was to override a 
bankruptcy court which refused to per- 
mit the Florida East Coast to participate 
in.Miami's station-relocation program. 

Defeat of the bill to liberalize benefit 
provisions of the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance acts 
came in the House on the last night of 
the session. 

The bill had passed the Senate on the 
previous day as a “rider” on a bill to 
amend the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. When it 
came before the House, the legislative 
situation was such that it could get 
through only if the rules were suspended 
by unanimous consent. This was denied. 
The objector was Representative O'Hara, 
Republican of Minnesota, who is not a 
candidate for reelection. 

Thus did the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association fail to duplicate its achieve- 
ment of 1946, when it got a major pension 
liberalizer (the Crosser Act) through in 
the closing days of a session under suspen- 
sion-of-rules procedures. Management’s 
opposition to the defeated bill was of the 
all-out variety. While the final version 
was pared down, AAR President Daniel 
P. Loomis said of earlier versions that 
they would “so increase carrier costs as 
to raise the question of survival for many 
railroads.” 

In appraising results of the session from 
the standpoint of the railroads, Mr. 
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Loomis says the industry was gratified and 
heartened by enactment of the Transpor- 
tation Act and the excise-tax repealer. 
At the same time, he emphasizes that 
these should not be regarded as solutions 
of all, or even the most serious, problems 
confronting the railroads. 

The AAR president then goes on to 
bring to the fore other major features of 
the industry’s program. These include its 
calls for freedom to operate other forms 
of transportation, and for user charges on 
publicly-provided transport facilities. 

These proposals are among matters to 
be studied by the Senate’s Interstate Com- 
merce Committee in carrying out the 
assignment it got in Senate Resolution 303 
(RA, Aug. 25, p. 10). 


BLE, Reading Agreement 


Averts Engineer Walkout 

A strike against the Reading by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
averted at the last minute last week. Rail- 
road and union officials announced that the 
dispute over working conditions was re- 
solved Wednesday. Strike deadline was 4 
a.m. Thursday morning. Terms were not 
immediately announced. 

The BLE had been in negotiations with 
the Reading since Nov. 26, 1956, over 
health and safety measures. The union said 
the railroad would not install adequate 
safeguards against noxious fumes in loco- 
motive cabs, or install adequate protection 
against extreme weather. 


June Accidents 


The ICC has published its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of railroad accidents 
for June and this year’s first six months. 
The compilation, subject to revision, fol- 
lows: 

Month of 6 Months ended 


Item June 1958 with June 1958 
Number of train accidents* 276 1,698 
Number of accidents 
resulting in casualties .. 13 136 


Number of casualties in 
train, train-service and 
nontrain accidents: 


Trespassers: 
P ocncsbneapiecés 73 292 
OO RSS 67 283 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 


Di races Seneen's <% 0 0 
NN, su 6a ka oa oo.s « 1 138 
(b) In train-service accidents 
SEES. o's Stuhdedin buciece cin 5 
SE, sa char terecs 94 602 
Employees on duty: 
NE, Sécbhegtanzeess 12 91 
eS EPS ree 979 6,074 
All other nontrespassers:** 
RRA sess 83 632 
OO ee A 230 2,031 
Total—All classes of persons: 
. , eee rr 169 1,020 


DEE i cavces canacces 1,371 9,128 

* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derailments) 
are distinguished from train-service accidents by 
the fact that the former caused damage of more 
than $750 to railroad property. Only a minor part 
of the total accidents result in casualties to per- 
sons, as noted above. 

**Casualties to ‘Other nontresp s‘' happen chiefly 
at highway grade crossings. Total highway grade- 
crossing casualties for all classes of persons, in- 

tresp s and nontresp Ss, were 








° 
as follows: 


Persons: 
EP oe 77 610 
SE 1 ta ab ete se 169 1,525 
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Pictured is the first of 25 50-ton Sea- 
board Air Line box cars especially 
equipped with a Sparton Tri-Belt Sys- 
tem for packaged cargoes. Eliminating 
dunnage and minimizing damage in 
transit, the system also facilitates 











Box Cars Set to Handle Packaged Cargoes 


loading and unloading. Each car is 
equipped with nine belts running the 
length of the interior, with eight door- 
way members, 40 cross members, 40 
24-inch deck boards and 10 48-inch deck 
boards. 








Chicago Terminal 


Chicago’s City Planning Department has 
come up with a new master plan calling 
for relocation of the present South Side 
railroad facilities into the Union Station— 
North Western Station area. 

It remains to be seen how this proposal 
will differ from the recommendations of 
a year-long terminal consolidation study 
not yet released. This second report, fi- 
nanced jointly by the city and the South 
Side railroads, is scheduled for presenta- 
tion Sept. 3. Some conflict is likely, since 
neither the Chicago & North Western nor 
the Union Station roads (Pennsylvania, 
Burlington, Milwaukee and GM&O) were 
to be covered by the study. 

But, according to the planning depart- 
ment recommendations, the Chicago Rail- 
road Terminal Authority will be asked to 
complete—by next January—‘additional 
engineering and economic studies which 
include consideration of the Union Station 
railroads.” 

Engineers making the terminal study, 
it’s reported, had suggested inclusion of 
Union Station in their project, but the city 
turned thumbs down, preferring to com- 
plete first the original four-station study. 

South Side terminals involved are La- 
Salle Street, Dearborn, Grand Central and 
Illinois Central. 

Under the city planning department 
proposal, IC trackage along the lake front 
would remain. Terminal facilities and 
trackage used for the inland stations would 
be eliminated and the land put to use for 
a Chicago campus of the University of 
Illinois. 

“The bulk of the South Side rail traffic,” 
the report says, “will be relocated to the 
existing Union and Northwestern Sta- 
tion area. Some commuter service will be 
shifted to the Illinois Central Railroad 





Plan Presented 


tracks and stations in Grant Park east of 
Michigan Avenue.” 

Actually, the plan envisions far more 
than just a consolidated rail terminal for 
the Union-North Western area west of the 
Chicago River. The district would be re- 
developed into a transportation center, in- 
cluding railroad station, downtown airline 
terminal, heliport, bus terminal for airport 
limousines and intercity carriers, and large 
automobile parking facilities. 

A big part of the terminal plan would 
be conversion of Union Station from a 
stub-end to a through operation and even- 
tual connection of Union and North West- 
ern terminal trackage. The plan calls for 
elimination of part of the main floor of 
Union Station and expansion of passenger 
facilities on a mezzanine level above the 
tracks. Escalators, elevators and ramps 
would provide access to trains. 

The master plan is set up as a 22-year, 
$1,500,000,000 operation. But the rail ter- 
minal consolidation is given a top priority. 

The plan would leave Chicago, basical- 
ly, with two rail terminals instead of the 
present six. Air rights development would 
be an important factor both at the West 
Side transportation center and along the 
lake, where the report proposes construc 
tion of commercial buildings—hotels and 
apartment hotels—on air rights over the 
IC freight terminal. 

Thus another terminal consolidation 
plan goes into the files in Chicago— 
where consolidation has been an issue, 
off and on, for decades. Major hope for 
current planning apparently lies in the 
creation of the Terminal Authority and the 
city’s realization of its responsibility in 
helping out financially. Previous plans 
had placed the burden wholly on the rail- 
roads. 
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NH Demands More Commuter Aid 


President Alpert will seek meetings with public officials in the New York 
metropolitan area to present a program that may call for tax relief, sub- 
sidies and fare increases. 


Relief from a $5-million-a-year com- 
muter loss in the New York metropolitan 
area is the next target of the New Haven’s 
campaign to get back in the black. 

New Haven President George Alpert 
told a New York City press conference 
last week that he would seek immediate 
meetings with New York and Connecticut 
officials to discuss a program that might 
include: 

@® Tax relief. 

® Subsidies. 

@ Realistic fare increases. 

Mr. Alpert talked to the New York 
press a few days after the Massachusetts 
legislature had voted the New Haven a 
$900,000 public subsidy to keep the Old 
Colony (Boston) commuter line in opera- 
tion another year. 

He said he was hopeful of getting posi- 





From Trains to Tomes 


The Western Maryland gave its Blue 
Ridge Summit station to the Penn- 
sylvania community as a library re- 
cently. Shown hanging the new sign 
is J. H. Gearhart, library board mem- 
ber. Assisting him are J. B. Ferguson, 
member of WM’s board of directors; 
Mrs. Robert Hearne, president of the 
library board; and C. R. Zarfoss, WM’s 
vice president, traffic. The building’s 
distinctive exterior will remain as a 
memorial to yesteryear. 











tive action when the parallels between the 
New York situation and that which re- 
sulted in a last-minute subsidy for the Old 
Colony are made clear to New York 
authorities, 

The New York emergency, he said, is 
more serious than that in Boston—because 
some 30,000 commuters a day are af- 
fected in New York (the Old Colony 
carries 9,000) and because losses in the 
New York area are greater than in Boston. 

If his talks with New York and Connec- 
ticut officials are unfruitful, Mr. Alpert 
said, the New Haven will have to apply 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under Section 5 of the Transportation Act 
of 1958 for permission to discontinue 
commuter service. 

“This is not a case,” he emphasized, 
“where we’re going to say to the authori- 
ties, ‘If we don’t get action, we’re going to 
end our service.” But ending all service, 
he added, may have to be the ultimate 
answer if no alternative is agreed upon. 

Under the law passed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature and signed by Gover- 
nor Foster Furcolo (RA, Aug. 25, p. 7), 
the New Haven gets $900,000 to keep the 
Old Colony trains running until July 1, 
1959. This has been characterized in the 
Boston area as “panic legislation,” since 
it does not provide a permanent solution 
to the problem, but merely reimburses the 
railroad for half of its losses. 

“I would have preferred to avoid the 
subsidy if it had been possible,” said Mr. 
Alpert. “The word ‘subsidy’, it appears, is 
a very unpopular word, I suppose because 
it imports a giveaway of some kind. Yet, 
as I see it, it isn’t a giveaway at all... 
The railroads don’t make any money 
carrying passengers and don’t expect to 
. . . We don’t ask for any profit on our 
commuter service. All we ask for is the 
right to break even... 

“T think a better way would have been 
by tax relief if only because subsidy is a 
misunderstood word to so many people. 
It comes to the same thing in the end, and 
tax relief is more easily defended because 
the subsidies given the railroads’ competi- 
tors appear so often in the guise of tax 
avoidance.” 

Tax relief for passenger facilities is a 
matter of simple justice, Mr. Alpert said. 
To illustrate the point, he cited Logan 
Airport in Boston, which pays no taxes 
while Boston’s South Station pays $1.1 
million in taxes annually. If Logan paid 
taxes at the same rate as South Station, 
he pointed out, the city of Boston would 
be richer by $13 million a year. 


Subsidies are not uncommon, Mr. AI- 
pert continued, where a service is essential. 
They are a means, he said, for the public 
to help operating companies meet deficits 
piled up by essential public services. 

Fare increases, he said, are a proper 
means of getting the maximum possible 
support from commuters themselves— 
but they must be kept within reasonable 
bounds to avoid driving commuters away 
from the rails and raising the unit cost of 
the service remaining. 

“The realistic alternative to subsidies in 
some form is socialization,’ Mr. Alpert 
declared, “[but] I don’t think the com- 
muting public will fare as well if they are 
socialized as they do now . . . The deficits 
of socialized transport dwarf those of the 
privately-operated railroads. _—_ Boston’s 
MTA, for instance, will run a deficit this 
year of $17 million; New York’s Transit 
Authority will appear to break even with 
the help of $85 million of capital funds 
contributed by the New York taxpayer.” 

Proposals to avoid high city taxes by 
ending service at some suburban point 
“would defeat the entire purpose of com- 
muter service,’ Mr. Alpert said. Rather 
than do this, he would prefer to discard 
commuter service entirely. 


Congress Fails to Act 
On Rail Commuter Bills 


During the last days of Congress, rail- 
road commuter problems came in for 
attention, but very little action. 

e@ Senator Clark of Pennsylvania called 
for establishment of a government corpo- 
ration to give financial assistance to all 
companies providing commuter service. 

e@ Several bills were introduced to pre- 
vent “increases in Federal income taxes 
as the result of tax relief measures en- 
acted by state and political subdivisions 
for the relief of railroad corporations.” 
Discussion of such tax relief has centered 
primarily around commuter operations. 

e@ Eight eastern Senators asked that 
a commuter expert be included on a com- 
mittee directed to study national trans- 
portation policy. 

e@ Senator Case of New Jersey won 
from the ICC the promise of an immedi- 
ate study of the way the ICC handles 
commuter cases. Senator Case was inter- 
ested in “eliminating the difficulty which 
members of the public in particular now 
have in presenting their views” to the 
Commission. 
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People in the News 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—Lovis Frandsen, land com- 
missioner, San Francisco, appointed manager, 
land department and president of the Southern 
Pacific Land Company. 

Burton J. Combs, general freight agent, San 
Francisco, appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, rates and divisions. L. F. Andreas, as- 
sistant general agent, Chicago, advanced to gen- 
eral agent, Philadelphia. 

Oscar Bickerton and Eugene B. Keeling named 
assistant general supervisors work equipment, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, respectively. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS. 
—Frank G. Wherry appointed assistant secretary 
and assistant comptroller, succeeding Harold J. 
O’Brien, retired. 


TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS.—D. W. Morris, signal 
supervisor, Houston, Tex., appointed assistant 
signal engineer there, succeeding R. J. Nester, 
named signal supervisor, San Antonio, Tex., re- 
placing H. F. Miller, retired. C. W. Laird, Jr., ap- 
pointed general signal inspector, Houston, suc- 
ceeding A. J. Reagan, named signal supervisor, 
E] Paso. L. E. Hebert, signal supervisor, E] Paso, 
transferred to Houston, succeeding Mr. Morris. 


Supply Trade 


David M. Lyon, executive research engineer, 
Electro-Motive Division of General Motors Corpo- 
ration, has been appointed director of research, 
succeeding E. W. Kettering, who has been 
named research assistant to general manager. 


William J. Savage, director of sales, has been 
appointed vice president and division manager, 
Primary Battery division, Thomas A. Edison In- 
dustries of McGraw-Edison Company, Bloomfield, 
N.J., succeeding Richard H. Weber, who retired 
September 1. M. I. Rayner, district manager, 
Chicago, has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of the division at Bloomfield. 


C. M. Newbill has been appointed district sales 
manager at San Francisco and C. C. Ross, dis- 
trict sales manager at Dallas, for the Graybar 
Electric Company. 


Dr. Thomas L. Wilson, administrative assistant 
to the director of research and development, 
United States Rubber Co., has been appointed 
manager of the company’s multi-million dollar 
research center opened last year at Wayne, N.J. 
Dr. Wilson replaces Dr. Arthur E. Brooks, now 
assistant director of the research and develop- 
ment department. 


Paul J. Fountain, assistant manager of stainless 
steel sales for the Boston plant of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., has been named manager of 
stainless steel sales, replacing Philip B. Van 
Horne, now consultant, stainless sales. 
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Robert J. Muth, Los Angeles branch sales man- 
ager, Exide Industrial Division of The Electric 
Storage Battery Company, has been appointed to 
the newly created position of field sales manager 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. He will 
be responsible for all branch operations in the 
United States. Herbert H. Warren has been ap- 
pointed New York branch sales manager, suc- 
ceeding John W. Weight, who retired July 31. 


The Cleveland office of the Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton Corporation has been consolidated with the 
Pittsburgh office at 1098 Union Trust building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Farrell Manufacturing Company, Joliet, Ill., has 
appointed the Sunset Equipment Company, San 
Francisco, to handle its new mobile refueling 
unit for diesel locomotives. 





Charles Parthum has been appointed sales pro- 
motion manager, Bucyrus-Erie Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Parthum was formerly di- 
rector of public relations, sales promotion and 
advertising, Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwau- 
kee. 


Philip E. Cunningham has been appointed new 
product manager for the excavator line of Koe- 
hring Division, Koehring Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Edward R. Gee has been named district 
representative for the Northeastern United 
States. 


Arthur E. Wilson, southeastern regional sales 
manager, K W Battery Company, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the states of 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Arkansas, and also part of Ala- 
bama and Georgia. Gordon F. Koehler, secretary 
and treasurer, Milwaukee Tool and Engineering 
Company, has been named sales representative 
for K W Battery in the Milwaukee, Wis. area. 


Robert G. Burson, has been appointed general 
sales manager, Mechanical Goods division, Day- 
ton Rubber Company, succeeding L. C. Strobeck, 
retired. Mr. Burson will assume responsibility 
for the marketing of all types of V-Belts, hose 
and allied products for the automotive, railway, 
agricultural and industrial fields in both original 
equipment and replacement markets. 


OBITUARY 


Charles D. Brandriff, 84, retired general audi- 
tor, Chicago & North Western, died August 21 at 
Naperville, Ill. 


Eugene Wright, 86, who retired in 1937 as as- 
sistant secretary of the Long Island, died August 
17 in a convalescent home in Warren, Conn. 


John D. Coleman, 44, sales representative for 
diesel locomotive rebuild services at the ALCO 
Products, Inc., plant, Schenectady, N.Y., died sud- 
denly August 22 while at work. 


This Month 


Highlights from other railway 


publications of Simmons-Boardman 





BIG SAVINGS in coating a long viaduct 
were effected on the North Western by 
(1) using a coating that minimized sur- 
face preparation, (2) applying it with 
special spray equipment, and (3) provid- 
ing “spider-type” staging for the workmen. 
—Railway Track & Structures 


‘SPOT’ FACILITY for light car repairs 
on the Central of Georgia is to pay for 
itself in a year while speeding movement 
of cars through the busy Macon, Ga., 
yard. 

—Railway Locomotives & Cars 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION is needed 
to equalize the competitive picture and 
give railroads a chance to prosper, says 
AAR Vice President Philip A. Hollar. 
—Railway Purchases & Stores 


RECENT TRENDS in railway signaling, 
and a description of the retarder control 
system in use at Elkhart yard on the New 
York Central, will highlight the Signal 
Section Convention at Chicago. The pro- 
gram includes panel discussions on mod- 
ern operating practices for classification 
yards, and on the economics of controlled 
signaling, including modified centralized 
traffic control for light traffic lines. 

—Railway Signaling & Communications 


SIX-YEAR PROGRAM for upgrading 
1,940 miles of main-line track is under 
way on the Western Region of the Cana- 
dian National. They’re stabilizing the 
roadbed, applying 12 in. of new bailast 
under the ties and making extensive tie 
renewals. 

—Railway Track & Structures 


REDUCTION in operating expenses and 
better train performance, plus faster local 
switching, is resulting from a new relay 
interlocking installed by the Canadian 
National at Hamilton, Ont. Several in- 
terlockings are consolidated into the one 
new control machine, and several switch 
tenders positions have been abolished be- 
cause they were replaced by power switch 
machines and searchlight dwarf signals. 
—Railway Signaling & Communications 


COMBUSTION CHARACTERISTICS of 
six “economy” fuels have been investi- 
gated by the laboratory of one oil com- 
pany. Utilization of these fuels without 
changes in engine settings, and possible 
changes which might improve their per- 
formance, are discussed. 

—Railway Locomotives & Cars 
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The Nickel Plate is “fully dieselized at 


the current level of business,” accord- 
ing to its president, F. S. Hales. NKP 
leased 30 diesel units from another 
railroad in June and July, retired sub- 
stantially all of its steam facilities 
and all but a few of its steam loco- 
motives. “Probably next year we will 
buy enough diesels to return the 
leased units . . .” Mr. Hales said. 


“We're growing by miles in El Paso,” 


reports the Southern Pacific. The 
line is adding a total of 11,770 feet 
of track to its Adair Yards. Four 
tracks are being extended to 105- 
car capacity and four existing tracks 
are being revamped to permit han- 
dling of 135-car trains. 


Passage of the Transportation Act of 


1958 indicates that the railroads 
“have made a major achievement in 
public understanding,” Ralph C. 
Champlin, the Pennsylvania’s vice 
president—public relations, told the 
Columbus, Ohio, Rotary Club. He 
said provisions of the act, while they 
don’t put “much cash in the till,” 
nonetheless “provide a better set of 
ground rules and a better climate in 
which the railroads can operate. . . 
So while we have a long way to go, 
the road ahead looks better than it 
did a few years ago.” 


L&N is recalling 200 workers to its 


Louisville shops this week to ac- 
celerate a program of repair and im- 
provement of coal cars and other 
open gondola-type equipment. The 
recall is in anticipation of an upturn 
in coal shipments. 


joint proposal calling for lighterage 
fees on lumber is expected to be 
brought before the ICC by the trunk 
line railroads serving the Port of New 
York. This is seen as the latest move 
in a series of attempts to put light- 
erage service on a revenue-producing 
basis. While lumber volume is rela- 
tively small, some fear that a tariff 
on its lighterage might serve as a 
precedent for other lightered cargo, 
which now moves without cost. 





Adverse weather is held responsible for 





the month-early return of 1,200 
Bangor & Aroostook refrigerator 
cars. Normally these cars would oper- 
ate as part of the pool of the Pacific 
Fruit Express Co. for an additional 
30 days, but “the worst season in 
twenty years” cut production of West 
Coast lettuce, citrus fruits, grapes, 
and vegetables. The early return, 
according to the BAR will also re- 
sult in a cut in the line’s work force, 
mostly among seasonal employees. 


The coal pipeline has become a fully- 


operating reality. Owner Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. says the 108 mile line 
(between Georgetown and Eastlake, 
Ohio) operated at an average rate 
of delivery in excess of designed 
capacity during a recent 30-day 
period. The line and related equip- 
ment cost about $13.5 million. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
has contracted with Consol to pur- 
chase 18 million tons of pipeline 
coal over the next 15 years. 


Inland Steel’s rail output will be stopped 


September 13 instead of at the end 
of the year. The supplier moved up 
its announced termination of the 
manufacture of rails, joint bars and 
tie plates so that workers could be 
absorbed into other departments. 


display of defective parts is making 
the proper impression at Pacific Fruit 
Express Shops in Southern Pacific’s 
Taylor Yard, Los Angeles. The idea 
is to alert workers just what to look 
out for to avoid derailments and 
delays. 


Canada’s non-op wage dispute is back 


in the hands of the government. CNR 
and CPR have refused to accept the 
majority report of the federal con- 
ciliation board named to settle the 
wage and benefits dispute with 130,- 
000 non-op employees. The roads 
say that recommended increases 
amounting over a two-year period 
to 14 cents an hour would cost them 
$38 million a year. They are afraid 
they would not get enough for a 
freight rate boost from the Trans- 
port Board to cover this (RA, Aug. 
4, p. 34). 


Honorary life membership in the Na- 


tional Model Railroad Association 
has been awarded Lawrence W. Sagle, 
curator of B&O’s Transportation 
Museum. He is one of only seven 
persons to be thus honored in the 
association’s 23-year history. 


Discontinuance of New York Central 





and Erie ferry service across the 
Hudson River will be permitted by 
the ICC. The Commission last week 
refused to interfere with proposals 
of the two roads to cease ferry oper- 
ations on Sept. 13 and Sept. 14 (RA, 
Aug. 18, p. 9). The NYC now car- 
ries 7,000 passengers daily on five 
boats plying between Weehawken, 
N.J., and Manhattan. The Erie shut- 
tles 1,200 passengers a day between 
Jersey City and Manhattan on a 
single ferry. 


Transportation and Public Utilities is a 


new major program of study at the 
School of Government of George 
Washington University. The program 
provides basic academic foundation 
for management positions in transpor- 
tation firms and traffic departments of 
other types of businesses. 


Minister, for fare-tax purposes, means 


only a diplomatic representative 
of a foreign government—not a min- 
ister of the Gospel. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has so ruled in 
response to a request for interpreta- 
tion of the terms as used in a 1953 
ruling. Thus “ministers of religion,” 
eligible, as they are, for free or re- 
duced-rate transportation under the 
Interstate Commerce Act’s Section 
22, must continue to pay the 10 
per cent tax. 


A Rail Fan Camera Safari is slated for 


Saturday, Sept. 27. Sponsored by the 
Lackawanna and the Erie in coopera- 
tion with Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., 
a special train will travel from Ho- 
boken, N. J., to Binghamton, N. Y., 
on Lackawanna tracks, and back on 
the Erie’s. 


Timetable cuts will save a total of 48 


hours and 49 minutes a week on 
Long Island schedules. The LIRR is 
saving the time at its Jamaica station, 
where connection times of more than 
200 trains have been trimmed to two 
minutes. 


A new “rock-bolting” technique has 


been successfully employed (for the 
first time on an American railroad) 
on the roofs of two Reading tunnels 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Developed 
by Bethlehem Steel, the new method 
involves the use of special bolts 
anchored into holes drilled in the 
rock roof, which are then tightened 
to compress the stone and stabilize 
the ceiling. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 1%” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





Service-tested 
Freight Cer Repair Parts 
For All Types of Cars 


Office Chieegs 3 33, Iilinols 
hone: Mitchell 6-1212 


FOR SALE 
railway equipment 


Used—As is—Reconditioned 
RAILWAY CARS ,LOComorives 
All Types by nonumy, Gasoline, 
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e * 
special offerings 
20 Cu Type, Stee! Underf Cab 
oe ae | rame coe 


10—70 ton Capacity Covered Hopper Cars e 
: 3—Air-operated, Austin-Western Side Dump Cars 30-Cubic Yard 
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Rallway Tenk Cars and 
Storage Tanks 
6,000. _— and 10,000-galion 
med and Tested 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


@oneral 13486 Se. Brainard Ave. 


Room 1608, 51C East 42nd St. 


New York New York 17, New York 


Office Phone: YUkon 6-4766 








ENGINEERS NEEDED 


Mechanical Engineer, with 12 to 
15 years railroad operating ex- 
perience on rolling stock and 
locomotives. Permanent position 
open with leading engineering 
firm after initia) one year as- 
signment in Australia. 


Railroad Construction Engineer 
to supervise Australian railroad 
construction project for about 
four years. Prefer mature man 
with experience, ability and vigor. 
Replies confidential. Address 
Box 867. RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 








POSITION AVAILABLE 


Associate editor to fill vacancy 
on staff of Railway Signaling 
and Communications, Work to 
consist of writing descriptive arti- 
cles. Salary open. Young man, 
under 35 years of age, with elec- 
trical engineering education and 
at least two years’ experience in 
signal work on railroads.—Send 
application with statement of edu- 
cation and experience to Editor, 
Railway Signaling and Communi- 
cations, 30 Church Street, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


3000 APPRENTICES 
IN TRAINING 


They are employed by the rail- 
roads which use our texts and 
grading service to train all their 
apprentices, Staffed by railroad 
men since 1909. The Railway 
Educational Bureau offers a com- 
plete 3- or 4-year program of 
technical lessons—from blueprint 
reading through Diesel Mainte- 
nance, Alltexts written with 
simplicity plus technical accuracy 
for on-the-job learning. Descrip- 
tion of plan followed and fields 
covered sent without obligation. 
Special programs are available 
for individual employees prepar- 
ing for advancement. The RAIL- 
WAY EDUCATIONAL’  BU- 
REAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
General Offices: 

810 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 7 
All Principal Cities 











WANTED 


Sales and service representative 
with 22 years traveling experi- 
ence in selling the Mechanical 
Departments of railroad industry 
over entire United States desires 
salaried position with reputable 
railway supply company. Will 
relocate if necessary. Write Box 


West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, 
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How to Get ‘Quality Control’ 


There is a lot of complaint about the 
quality of railroad freight service. 
Some of the criticism is justified, but 
much of it is not. 

One of the most important skills a 
salesman of railway service needs is 
the ability to defend service that is 
criticized unjustly. Of even greater help 
to him would be to establish systematic 
means for detecting and correcting sub- 
standard service. 

What railroad freight service needs, 
in short, is “quality control”. 


There are extremists among critics of the rail- 
roads who seem to believe that railroads 
should provide exactly the same time in transit 
from shipper to consignee that the trucks can 
offer. This is obviously impracticable economical- 
ly—except in the case of piggyback, or where 
entire trainloads move from one shipper to one 
consignee (e.g., automobile parts). 

To expect railroads to meet truck transit time 
on single carloads—is like asking a ready-to-wear 
clothier to match the service of a custom tailor. 

If railroads were to give such service on single 
carloads, the superior economy of railroads for 
the line-haul would be quickly dissipated. The 
“inherent advantage” of trucks is their ability to 
give custom-tailored service on relatively small 
shipments. It is the “inherent advantage” of rail- 
roads to provide a low-cost line haul. They achieve 
this advantage by assembling many shipments into 
a single train—but this assembly (and break-up at 
destination) requires time. 

Most shippers are willing to allow the carrier a 
little more time to do his job, in return for a 
substantial saving in freight charges. 

If a truck makes second morning delivery on, 
say, a 600-mile haul, while the railroad makes 
delivery the third morning, there can be no 
economic grounds for criticizing the railroad. 
Railroad costs for such a haul would be less than 


A “FREIGHT SERVICE RATIO”: Railroads need “quality control”—a quick and 
accurate measure of the speed of their service (shipper to consignee). When a 
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truck haul costs, and rail rates should be some- 
what lower than truck rates. The shipper is either 
willing to pay a premium for faster service or he 
is not. In any event, the railroad is not economi- 
cally justified in trying to meet truck speed—at 
an equal or lower charge. Because, in meeting 
truck speed (shipper to consignee) on single car- 
load shipments, the railroad would probably incur 
excessive switching costs which would destroy its 
“inherent advantage”. 

The cost characteristics of railroad operation 
and truck operation are entirely different—and 
trucks can no more match the railroads in econo- 
my of line haul than the railroads can avoid the 
time and expense of switching. The yardstick for 
measuring truck performance is the performance 
of an efficient truck operator. The yardstick for 
measuring railroad performance is the average 
performance of which a well-run railroad is 
capable. 

Railroads do not, for the most part, have a 
dependable check on the quality of their freight 
service. They have figures on freight train speed 
and the performance of scheduled freight trains 
—but such figures provide little or no information 
as to the time it has taken to move a car from 
Shipper A’s siding to Consignee B’s siding. To 
establish “quality control” in freight service, rail- 
road management needs a dependable daily index 
to show elapsed time between shipper and con- 
signee, on all freight shipments. Just for instance: 

If the agent at each destination station had a 
table of distances, it would be a relatively easy 
job for him to rate each incoming waybill at 
100% if average daily mileage of the car had 
been 300 or better; or zero if average daily mile- 
age were less than 100—with proportionate 
ratings between 100 and 300 miles a day. A daily 
compilation of these figures from all stations 
would quickly provide a system-wide ratio, re- 
vealing to management the quality of its service— 
especially if this figure were supplemented by 
another one showing the ratio of very slow 
deliveries (under 100 miles a day) to total 


deliveries. 





“service ratio” is established and watched as closely by top management as the 
transportation and operating ratios are now watched, justifiable complaints about 


the quality of railroad service should rapidly decline. 
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NYC’s Robert R. Young classification yard at Elkhart, Indiana has eight nine-track 
units—a total of 72 tracks that can provide “‘soft-touch” handling of 3,540 cars a day. 





Okonite Type CM Cables are the connecting links that help keep the yard’s electronic 


“thought center’? automatic—and profitable. 


How Okonite Type CM Cables assure automatic classification 


for the Central...save time and money, too 


Nearly 100,000 feet of Okonite 
Type CM* Cables were buried 
along the tracks of the New York 
Central’s new Robert R. Young 
Yard at Elkhart, Indiana. These 
are the vital links between the 
yard and its “brain’—an elec- 
tronic computer—which makes 
automatic classification possible 
and profitable. 


There’s no room for failure in an 
operation built to handle 3,540 
cars a day. That’s why Type CM 
Cable was specified. Built specifi- 
cally for underground installation 
*Patent No. 2722562 





Type CM isa light-weight, metal- 
lic tape armored protective cover- 
ing for signal, control and power 
cables. It consists of a 5 mil, 


helically-wrapped corrugated 
bronze tape further protected with 
a substantial sheath of Okoprene 





(Type CM-OT) or, in many in- 
stances, with a sheath of Okoseal 
(Type CM-PF) depending upon 
environmental conditions. This 


\ where there’s electrical power . . . there’s OKON ITE CAB 
|} al 


gives unusual compressive strength 
and makes it termite proof, rodent 
resistant, easy to handle (light- 
weight, flexible), not affected by 
soil conditions, heat, freezing 
temperatures or the elements. 


Look into Okonite’s Type CM 
Cables for all your vital circuits; 
stock one cable for direct burial, 
aerial, rack or duct use. Follow 
the lead of the Central . . . put 
Okonite Type CM Cable to work 
for you. Write for Bulletin RA- 
1121, to The Okonite Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 
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Hi-speed electronic transmission Centralized meter reading © 


RS DATA-TRA 


can transmit any data 
you can meter 


Eliminate meter-reading attendants at remote locations. 
By using Data-Tran, you can centralize all meterable data: 
temperatures, liquid levels, currents, voltages, etc. You 
have all the desired information at a central point. It’s 
correct to the instant, more accurate and more detailed 


than by verbal transmission and at far less cost. 
Data-Tran transmits an exact analog of the information 
from measuring devices in the field. Data is transferred at 
electronic speed to a central office, by carrier current on 
existing line wires. At the office, meters, pen recorders, or 
other indicating means, faithfully reproduce the field data. 
By using Data-Tran, you place complete field data before 
the supervisory personnel best qualified to interpret it. 


(JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK NEWYORK 17. CHICAGO)! ST. LOUIS} 


NEEDS NO NEW Currents and 
LINE WIRES eeu 
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